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WETTEN UND PAKT IN GOETHES ,,FAUST“ 


HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
University of Massachusetts 


Zu den reizvollsten Partien von Goethes Faustdichtung gehért das 
Spiel um Fausts Seele. Im Mittelpunkt dieses Spiels stehen zwei Wetten 
und ein Pakt. Das Spiel beginnt im ,,Prolog im Himmel.“ Mephisto 
bietet dem Herrn eine Wette an: ,,Was wettet Ihr? Den sollt Ihr noch 
verlieren!“ (312) Der Herr ignoriert zwar die Wette als unter seiner 
Wiirde, aber er gibt Mephisto freie Hand, und, fiir den Fall, daB Me- 
phisto Recht behalten sollte, erlaubt er ihm ,,Triumph aus voller Brust“ 
(333). Es geht um den Kern von Fausts Wesen, sein rastloses Streben. 
Mephisto vermiBt sich, dieses Streben abstumpfen, durch schalen Genu8 
einschlafern zu kénnen. Der Herr duBert sich sehr zuversichtlich iiber 
die Tiichtigkeit des zur Diskussion stehenden Menschen. Er dreht so- 
gar den SpieB um: Nicht nur, daB es Mephisto nicht gelingen wird, 
Fausts Streben zu brechen, sondern gerade der Umgang mit dem Teufel 
wird Faust zum Ansporn dienen, unentwegt seine Bahn zu verfolgen: 

Des Menschen Tatigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen, 

Er liebt sich bald die unbedingte Ruh’; 

Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu, 

Der reizt und wirkt und muB als Teufel schaffen. (340-3) 
Nun geh6rt es zwar zu den Voraussetzungen aller Theologie, daB Gott 
sich in seiner Voraussage nicht irren kann, aber Spiel ist Spiel: wir 
geraten trotzdem in Spannung inbezug auf den Ausgang. Die Modalitat 
des Als-Ob regiert die Stunde. Wir unterziehen uns jener Verfassung, 
die wir seit Coleridge als » Willing suspension of disbelief“ zu bezeichnen 
gewohnt sind. 

Auf irdischer Ebene haben wir dann in der Paktszene ein Dreifaches: 
erstens Mephistos Vorschlag zu einem Vertrag mit Faust, zweitens eine 
richtige Wette zwischen beiden und drittens einen schriftlich unter- 
zeichneten Pakt. 


(1) Mephistos zweiter Besuch bei Faust findet diesen in gramlicher, 
wehleidiger Stimmung, die bald in einen Zustand duBerster Gereiztheit 
iibergeht, um sich in einem furchtbaren Fluch zu entladen. Der Fluch 
gipfelt in dem Ausruf, ,,Fluch jener héchsten Liebeshuld!“ (1604), wo- 
mit das Erlésungswerk des leidenden Gottessohns zugleich anerkannt 
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und abgelehnt wird. Nach dem Fluch macht Mephisto dann Faust das 
Angebot, ihm die Welt zu zeigen, ihm Gesellschaft zu leisten und ihm 
zu dienen: 

Hor’ auf, mit deinem Gram zu spielen, 

Der, wie ein Geier, dir am Leben friBt; 

Die schlechteste Gesellschaft la8t dich fiihlen, 

DaB du ein Mensch mit Menschen bist. 

Doch so ist’s nicht gemeint, 

Dich unter das Pack zu stoBen. 

Ich bin keiner von den GroBen; 

Doch willst du, mit mir vereint, 

Deine Schritte durchs Leben nehmen, 

So will ich mich gern bequemen, 

Dein zu sein, auf der Stelle. 

Ich bin dein Geselle 

Und, mach’ ich dir’s recht, 

Bin ich dein Diener, bin dein Knecht! (1635-48) 
Auf Fausts Frage, 

Und was soll ich dagegen dir erfiillen? (1649) 
antwortet Mephisto zuerst ablenkend: 

Dazu hast du noch eine lange Frist. (1650) 
Aber von Faust gedrangt: 

Sprich die Bedingung deutlich aus, (1654) 
formuliert er den vorgeschlagenen Pakt folgendermaBen: 

Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst verbinden, 

Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht ruhn; 

Wenn wir uns driiben wiederfinden, 

So sollst du mir das gleiche tun. (1656-59) 
Das ,,driiben“ greift Faust als AnlaB auf, seine Bindung an das Diesseits 
kraftigst zu betonen — sehr im Unterschied zu der schwankenden Ein- 
stellung inbezug auf Erde und Weltall, die in der Eingangsszene, wo 
er den Giftbecher zum Munde fiihrt, und im Osterspaziergang zu be- 
obachten war. Als nun Mephisto Faust mit Andeutung seiner Kiinste zu 
kédern sucht, erwidert Faust geringschatzig mit Aufzahlung einer lan- 
gen Reihe von sinnlichen Geniissen und Gaukelkunststiickchen, die alle 
auf Enttéuschung und leeren Schein hinauslaufen. Nicht da8 er sie 
ablehnte, er verspricht sich Zerstreuung davon aber keine innere Be- 
friedigung. Mephisto geht auf diesen Ton ein, um aber gleich den Zu- 
stand behaglichen GenieBens anzupreisen: 

Mit solchen Schatzen kann ich dienen. 

Doch, guter Freund, die Zeit kommt auch heran, 

Wo wir was Guts in Ruhe schmausen modgen. (1688-91) 

(2) Dies fiihrt zu der Wette. Faust lehitt Mephistos Zumutung 

leidenschaftlich ab: 

Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 

So sei es gleich um mich getan! 

Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je beliigen, 
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Daf ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du mich mit Genuf betriegen; 

Das sei fiir mich der letzte Tag! 

Die Wette biet’ ich! (1692-98) 

Mephisto schlagt ein, und Faust entwickelt nun in zugleich leidenschaft- 
licher und rhetorischer Rede die Bedingungen zu seiner Einwilligung 
in sofortigen Untergang: 

Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 

Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 

Dann will ich gern zugrunde gehn! 

Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 

Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei! (1699-1706) 

Die Formulierung ist sehr prazis, und — wie wir sehen werden — eine 
Fille von Stichworten dieser Rede kehren im fiinften Akt des zweiten 
Teils wieder, teils als Fausts eigene letzte Worte, teils als Kommentar 
Mephistos und des Lemurenchors, nachdem Faust tot hingesunken ist. 
Mephisto hat genau auf den Wortlaut geachtet. Er sagt: 

Bedenk’ es wohl, wir werden’s nicht vergessen. (1707) 

(3) Nun kommt als Drittes Mephistos Ansuchen um schriftliche 
Fixierung des Vertrags. Erstaunen und Unwillen spiegeln sich in Fausts 
heftiger Entgegnung: 

Auch was Geschriebnes forderst du Pedant? 

Hast du noch keinen Mann, nicht Manneswort gekannt? 

Ist’s nicht genug, daB mein gesprochnes Wort 

Auf ewig soll mit meinen Tagen schalten? (1716-19) 

Gleich aber legt sich sein Gefiihl, als er, halb im Selbstgesprach, halb 
zu Mephisto gewandt, sich die Wandelbarkeit aller Verhaltnisse ein- 
gesteht: 

Rast nicht die Welt in allen Strémen fort, 

Und mich soll ein Versprechen halten? (1720-21) 
Schmerzlich elegisch wird sein Ton, indem er die VerlaBlichkeit als 
Wahn bezeichnet: 

Doch dieser Wahn ist uns ins Herz gelegt, 

Wer mag sich gern davon befreien? 

Begliickt, wer Treue rein im Busen tragt, 

Kein Opfer wird ihn je gereuen! (1722-25) 

Trotz dieser Einsicht straubt sich sein Gefiithl gegen schriftliche Bin- 
dung: 

Allein ein Pergament, beschrieben und bepragt, 

Ist ein Gespenst, vor dem sich alle scheuen, 

Das Wort erstirbt schon in der Feder, 

Die Herrschaft fiihren Wachs und Leder. (1726-29) 
SchlieBlich aber, da solche Betrachtungen nicht als Gegengriinde gelten 
k6énnen, macht sein Gefiihl sich Luft in einer Sturzflut heftiger Fragen, 
die in bedingungslose Einwilligung miinden: 
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Was willst du béser Geist von mir? 

Erz, Marmor, Pergament, Papier? 

Soll ich mit Griffel, MeiBel, Feder schreiben? 

Ich gebe jede Wahl dir frei. (1730-33) 
Mephisto beschwichtigt den Aufgeregten: 

Wie magst du deine Rednerei 

Doch gleich so va iibertreiben? 

Ist doch ein jedes Blaittchen gut. 

Du unterzeichnest dich mit einem Trépfchen Blut. (1734-37) 
Faust hat nichts dagegen einzuwenden: 

Wenn dies dir vollig Gniige tut, 

So mag es bei der Fratze bleiben. (1738-39) 
Bei dem Fehlen aller Biihnenanweisungen miissen wir annehmen, daf 
Mephisto daraufhin einen Zettel aus der Tasche zieht, ihn Faust hin- 
halt und ihm zugleich mit einem geschickten Handgriff ein Tropfchen 
Blut auf die Hautoberflache lockt. Den Akt des Unterschreibens kom- 
mentiert Mephisto mit den Worten: 

Blut ist ein ganz besondrer Saft. (1740) 

Im weiteren Verlauf der Szene bemiiht sich Faust, den Sinn seiner 
Wette zu erklaéren und zu vertiefen, ja, véllig umzuwandeln. Darauf 
kénnen wir hier nicht eingehen. Dagegen haben wir uns sehr ernstlich 
die Frage vorzulegen: Was hat Faust unterschrieben? Wir horen nichts 
davon, da8 Faust den Wortlaut des Zettels zur Kenntnis genommen 
hatte. War es der Wortlaut der Wette? Kann es die Wette gewesen 
sein? 

Méglich ware dies nur unter der Annahme, daB der schriftliche 
Text auf magischem Wege entstanden ist. Zur Anfertigung eines sol- 
chen Dokuments auf natiirlichem Wege fehlen bei dem raschen Hin 
und Her des Dialogs alle Voraussetzungen. 


Viel wahrscheinlicher ist es anzunehmen, daB Mephisto die Vertrags- 
forme] bereits vorratig in der Tasche tragt. Wenn das der Fall ist, kén- 
nen wir auch mit ziemlicher GewiSheit ihren Wortlaut bestimmen. 
Was liegt naher als die Annahme, daB der Zettel genau dem Wortlaut 
entsprach, mit dem Mephisto dem Faust seinen Vertrag angeboten hatte? 

Ich will mich hier zu deinem Dienst verbinden, 

Auf deinen Wink nicht rasten und nicht ruhn; 

Wenn wir uns driiben wiederfinden, 

So sollst du mir das gleiche tun. (1656-59) 
Die Form des Vertrags ist genau zu beachten. Er besteht aus zwei 
Teilen. Der erste, Mephistos Verpflichtungen enthaltend, hat die Form 
kategorischer Aussage. Der zweite, Fausts Gegenleistung bezeichnend, 
ist hypothetisch formuliert. Er ist an eine Bedingung gekniipft, mit 
deren sicherem Eintreffen Mephisto freilich langst — spitestens seit 
Fausts luziferischem Fluch — als mit einer Tatsache rechnet. Fiir ihn 
handelt es sich bei dem ,,wenn“ um einen reinen Temporalsatz. Nun 
ist aber die Zweideutigkeit diesem deutschen ,,wenn“ in derartigen Zu- 
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kunftsatzen unausrottbar eingewurzelt, wenn auch der Sprecher sich 
ihrer, wie in diesem Falle, gar nicht bewuft zu sein braucht. Im Eng- 
lischen gibt es da nur die Wahl zwischen ,,if und ,,when,“ und die 
Zweideutigkeit des deutschen ,,wenn“ laBt sich schlechthin nicht wie- 
dergeben.* Wir halten daran fest: Nur bedingungsweise ist es vor- 
gesehen, da§ Faust im Driiben dem hdllischen Partner dienstpflichtig 
wird. Ob Faust und Mephisto sich im Jenseits wiederfinden, das ist 
noch die Frage, und die Entscheidung dariiber liegt nicht einzig, und 
wohl sogar nicht in erster Linie bei Mephisto. Da hatte der Herr 
denn auch noch ein Wortchen mitzureden! Doch lassen wir das Im- 
ponderable solcher Instanz beiseite. Halten wie uns an die greifbaren 
Tatsachen: Faust hat den Vertrag nur im Hinblick auf seine Wette 
unterzeichnet. Die Wette ist Vorbedingung fiir seine Bereitschaft zum 
Paktieren mit Mephisto, und wenn der in der Wette bedingte Fall nicht 
eintrifft, so ist Fausts Bindung auf Grund jener schriftlichen Verpflich- 
tung null und nichtig. 

Wenn es oben geheiSen hatte, wir kénnten mit ziemlicher Sicher- 
heit den Wortlaut des Vertrags erschlieBen, so war das vielleicht iiber- 
vorsichtig ausgedriickt. Dem Sinn nach muf der Wortlaut des Zettels 
dem miindlich vorgeschlagenen Pakt vdllig entsprochen haben. An- 
dernfalls hatte sich Mephisto einer Falschung schuldig gemacht, er hatte 
dem Faust seine Unterschrift betriigerisch abgelistet,; damit wire der 
Vertrag vor jedem moralischen Forum als ungiiltig verworfen. Einen 
solchen VerstoB gegen die Spielregeln des Seelenfangs kénnen wir 


-Mephisto nicht zutrauen. Man darf ihn beim Wort nehmen. Schon 


bei seinem ersten Auftreten als fahrender Scolast hatte Faust AnlaB ge- 
funden auszurufen: 

Die Holle selbst hat ihre Rechte? 

Das find’ ich gut, da lieBe sich ein Pakt, 

Und sicher wohl, mit euch, ihr Herren, schlieBen? (1413-15) 
Und Mephisto hatte bestitigt: 

Was man verspricht, das sollst du rein genieBen, 

Dir wird davon nichts abgezwackt. (1416-17) 

* 7 s os 

Wir haben uns genaue Rechenschaft gegeben itber die beiden Wet- 
ten und den schriftlichen Pakt. Wenn wir nun das Endspiel, Fausts 
Tod und Erlésung ins Auge fassen, so werden wir in Hinsicht auf 
beides, Wetten und Pakt, iiberraschende Dinge erleben. 

Da ist vor allem darauf hinzuweisen, daB Fausts Ende sich vorbe- 
reitet ohne die geringste Bezugnahme auf Fausts mit Mephisto einge- 
gangene Wette. Faust stirbt eines natiirlichen Todes, im héchsten 
Alter. Die drei grauen Schwestern (Mangel, Schuld, Not), denen der 
Zugang zu dem Reichen verwehrt ist, fliistern im Abziehen: 

Es ziehen die Wolken, es schwinden die Sterne! 
Dahinten, dahinten! von ferne, von ferne, 
Da kommt er, der Bruder, da kommt er, der ———— Tod. 


(11395-97) 
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Faust selbst verspiirt die Todesahnung: 

Vier sah ich kommen, drei nur gehn, 

Den Sinn der Rede konnt’ ich nicht verstehn. 

Es klang so nach, als hieB es — Not, 

Ein diistres Reimwort folgte — Tod. (11398-401) 
Nach Fausts Dialog mit der Sorge und seiner Erblindung ruft Mephisto 
die Lemurenschar zusammen und tragt ihnen auf: 

Wie man’s fiir unsre Vater tat, 

Vertieft ein lingliches Quadrat! 

Aus dem Palast ins enge Haus, 

So dumm lauft es am Ende doch hinaus. (11527-30) 
Und, Fausts letzte Befehle, die Ableitung des Sumpfes zu beschleuni- 
gen, glossierend, sagt er halblaut: 

Man spricht, wie man mir Nachricht gab, 

Von keinem Graben, doch vom Grab. (11557-58) 

Miissen wir nicht, bei diesem Punkte angelangt, sagen: Mephisto 
hat langst auf die Hoffnung verzichtet, seine Wette mit Faust (und 
damit auch seine Wette mit dem Herrn) zu gewinnen? Er hat langst 
eingesehen, daB es ihm nicht gelungen ist, das Feuer von Fausts Streben 
zu dampfen, geschweige zu ersticken. Nach der Paktszene hatte er, 
seinen Sieg vorwegnehmend, gejubelt: 

Den schlepp’ ich durch das wilde Leben, 

Durch flache Unbedeutenheit, 

Er soll mir zappeln, starren, kleben, 

Und seiner Unersiattlichkeit 

Soll Speis’ und Trank vor gier’gen Lippen schweben; 

Er wird Erquickung sich umsonst erfiehn, 

Und hatt’ er sich auch nicht dem Teufel iibergeben, 

Er miiBte doch zugrunde gehn! (1860-67) 
Fs war anders gekommen. Faust hatte sich in Auerbachs Keller ge- 
langweilt und die Hexenkiiche hatte ihn angewidert. Dort war seine 
einzige AuBerung nach dem GruB beim Eintritt gewesen: ,,Ich hatte 
Lust, nun abzufahren“ (2296); hier hatte er nach dem ersten Blick in 
die Sudelkiiche ausgerufen: ,,Mir widersteht das tolle Zauberwesen!“ 
(2337) Dieser Faust hat sich nie mit Genuf betriigen lassen. Mephisto 
weiB nach allem, daB seine Entbindung von dem miihseligen Dienst, zu 
dem er sich verpflichtet hat, nur durch Fausts natiirlichen Tod erfolgen 
kann. 

Wenn aber Mephisto verspielt hat, was die Wette betrifft, wie steht 
es um Faust? Die vorschnelle Antwort alltaglicher Logik wird lauten: 
Natiirlich hat Faust sie gewonnen. Diese Antwort aber erweist sich bei 
einigem Nachdenken als ein griindlicher Fehlschlu8. Wir miissen die 
Vorbereitungen zu Fausts Tod und Begrabnis fiir den Augenblick auf 
sich beruhen lassen, um die Problematik dieser Frage, so weit dies in 
knappen Ziigen méglich ist, zu erértern. 

Faust kann die Wette nicht gewinnen, — zu seinem Gliick, zu seinem 
Heil, diirfen wir sagen. Der Wette war ein Paroxysmus der Verzweif- 
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lung vorausgegangen, in dem Faust sich und die Welt mit luziferischem 
Stolz verflucht hatte. Der eigentliche Impuls, der ihn zu der Wette 
trieb, war das Bestreben gewesen, die Sinnlosigkeit der eigenen Existenz 
und der Welt zu demonstrieren. Dem Taumel und Rausch hatte er sein 
Leben weihen wollen, dem richtungs- und hemmungslosen Energiever- 
brauch. Hatte dieses Pathos des Nihilismus dem Kern von Fausts Wesen 
entsprochen, so ware an ihm nichts zu retten gewesen. In der Tat aber 
zeigt schon die Paktszene selbst — der erweiterte Wortlaut der Wette 
und der ihr folgende, sie erlauternde und radikal umdeutende Kommen- 
tar — daB diesem Tiefpunkt von Fausts Seelenlage positiv gerichtete 
Krafte die Wage halten, daB dieses in Selbstzerfleischung schwelgende 
Herz sich griindlich miBkennt. Dann hatte der Wiederaufbau von Fausts 
Persénlichkeit mit dem erschiitternden Gretchenerlebnis eingesetzt, das 
ihm héchste Seligkeit bescherte und ihn in schwerste Schuld verstrickte. 
Im zweiten Teil, von dem Heilschlaf angefangen, sehen wir dann einen 
Faust, der nicht mehr haltlos hin und her taumelt. Sein Blick ist klar, 
er ist gefestigt und ertiichtigt, er bewahrt sich in jeder Lage, seine Sub- 
stanz erweist sich durch jedes Erlebnis als bereichert. Wie wir ihn im 
letzten Akt sehen, hat sich seine irdische Entwicklung vollendet. Er hat 
es zwar nicht zu harmonischem Ausgleich gebracht; auch jetzt noch ver- 
strickt die Unersattlichkeit seines Willens zur Macht in Rechtsbruch 
und Blutschuld, und das unauflésliche Biindnis mit dem Damonenreich 
entlockt ihm AuBerungen der quialenden Unruhe und der Reue. Aber 
im Ganzen genommen, bejaht er sein eigenes Wesen, er bejaht die Welt. 
Zu dem Zeitpunkt der Wette hatte er die Zumutung, er k6énne jemals 
dazu kommen, sich selbst zu gefallen, mit Hohn von sich gewiesen: 
Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je beliigen, 
DaB ich mir selbst gefallen mag . . . (1694-95). 

Jetzt darf in Fausts Machtbereich die Tiirmerliedstrophe erténen, 

So seh’ ich in allem 

Die ewige Zier, 

Und wie mir’s gefallen, 

Gefall’ ich auch mir. (11296-99) 

Wenn solche spannungslose Harmonie dem Fithlen Fausts auch ewig fremd 
bleiben muB, so ist doch nicht zu verkennen, daB dieser gealterte Faust 
sich mit Wohlgefallen betrachtet. Der groBe Riickblick auf den eigenen 
Lebenslauf, mit dem er den Einfliisterungen der Sorge entgegnet (,,Ich 
bin nur durch die Welt gerannt . . . Nun aber geht es weise, geht be- 
dachtig,“ 11433-52) atmet Wohlgefallen an dem Format seiner Existenz. 
Aber schon die Worte, mit denen sein Blick die begehrte Lindenhéhe 
des alten Paares umfaBt, iiberraschen durch die radikale Neuorientierung 
seiner Sicht: 





Dort wollt’ ich, weit umher zu schauen, 
Von Ast zu Ast Geriiste bauen, 

Dem Blick eréffnen weite Bahn, 

Zu sehn, was alles ich getan, 
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Zu iiberschaun mit einem Blick 

Des Menschengeistes Meisterstiick . . . (11243-48) 
Hier auBert sich erstens Genugtuung iiber seine Tatigkeit, ein von keiner 
Bescheidenheit eingeschrankter Stolz. Zweitens sehen wir, es geht Faust 
jetzt nicht mehr um bloBen Energieverbrauch. Er wertet seine Tatig- 
keit als Schaffen, als Leistung. Zu dem subjektiven Kraftgefiihl, das seine 
Brust schwellt, gesellt sich als objektives Korrelat das Werk. Als drittes 
kommt hinzu das Bediirfnis nach Betrachtung, nach Uberschau des Ge- 
leisteten: erst dem verweilenden Blick er6ffnen sich neue Ansatzpunkte 
zu gesteigerter Titigkeit. So erlebt nun Faust die fruchtbare Wechsel- 
wirkung zwischen dem tatigen und dem beschaulichen Leben, der vita 
activa und der vita contemplativa. 

Diese fliichtigen Betrachtungen, die ja keinen Anspruch darauf ma- 
chen kénnen, ein Bild von Fausts Entwicklung zu entwerfen, diirften 
immerhin geniigen zu zeigen, daB die einstige Wette fiir diesen Faust 
ihre Bedeutung eingebiiBt hat. Er kann sie nicht mehr gewinnen wollen 
in dem Sinne, wie er sie eingegangen war. Die Wette hat also fiir beide 
Partner den Charakter eines dead issue angenommen. Wir wenden uns 
nun dem Punkt der Handlung wieder zu, wo Faust, dessen letzte Stunde 
gekommen ist, dem Aufseher Mephisto seine letzten Befehle erteilt hat. 

Nach den umfassenden Vorbereitungen zu Fausts Tod und Be- 
grabnis kommt es durchaus als Uberraschung, daB Faust in seinem letzten 
RedeerguB in visionarer Ergriffenheit denn doch die Formel wortwért- 
lich ausspricht, an deren Bejahung er seinerzeit den sofortigen Verzicht 
auf das Weiterleben gekniipft hatte. Dieses ,,Verweile doch, du bist 
so schén!“ (11582) — ist es von Faust als bewubtes Zitat aus jener Wette 
gesprochen, oder steigt es aus seinem UnterbewuBtsein ans Licht des 
Tages? Wie dem auch sei, es bleibt héchst merkwiirdig, daB diese 
Worte dem Faust in ebendem Augenblick iiber die Lippen kommen, 
da sein Herzschlag im Begriff ist auszusetzen. Das ist ein Zufall, aber 
ein Zufall, bei dem sozusagen die Vorsehung die Hand mit im Spiel 
hat. Wir kénnten versucht sein zu mutmafen, daB der Herr sich das 
Lachen denn doch nicht so véllig abgewéhnt hat, wie es nach Mephistos 
vorwitziger Bemerkung im Prolog im Himmel der Fall zu sein schien. 
Die verhangnisvolle Formel der Wette wird also ausgesprochen, aber 
sie wird dermaBen in eine hypothetische Zukunftsschau eingebettet, dab 
damit nach normalem menschlichem Ermessen die Bedingung der Wette 
nicht als erfiillt gelten kann. Nur falls der Formel an sich eine magische 
Kraft zukime, wie im Marchen, hatte sich Faust mit dem Aussprechen 
dieser Worte den Lebensfaden abgeschnitten. 

Fragen wir, wie Faust selbst, hatte er noch reden kénnen, sich zu 
solcher Deutung der Wette gestellt hatte. Kein Zweifel, er hatte da- 
gegen entriistet protestiert. Von jeher hatte es zu Fausts Grundiiberzeu- 
gungen gehort, daB das Wort nie adiquater Trager des Gefiihls sein 
kénne. Die Antithese, Wort und Gefiihl, Wort und Wesen, hatte in 
einer langen Reihe von Szenen das Grundthema der dramatischen Dia- 
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lektik gebildet — in Fausts erstem Monolog: ,,und tu’ nicht mehr in 
Worten kramen“ (385); in seinem mitternachtlichen Gesprach mit Wag- 
ner: ,,Such’ Er den redlichen Gewinn . . . “ (548 ff.); im seinem Ver- 
such, das Johannisevangelium zu iibersetzen: ,,Ich kann das Wort so 
hoch unméglich schatzen . . . “ (1226 ff.); in seinem Glaubensbekennt- 
nis, da Gretchen ihn katechisiert: ,,Wer darf ihn nennen? . . . “ (3432 
ff.). Wie hatte nicht Mephisto, bei seinem ersten Auftreten als fahren- 
der Scolast, auf diesen Punkt von Fausts seelischer Verfassung gestichelt: 
Die Frage scheint mir klein / Fiir einen, der das Wort so sehr ver- 
achtet . . . “ (1327 ff.). Und wie beiBend hatte nicht Mephisto — 
in Fausts Maske — in der Schiilerszene den Schulglauben an Worte 
héhnend angepriesen, in seiner Charakterisierung der Logik, der Meta- 
physik, der Rechtswissenschaft, der Theologie! Jedes weitere Wort 
liber diesen Punkt eriibrigt sich. 

Wie aber steht es mit Mephisto, als die verhangnisvolle Formel mit 
Fausts letztem Atemzug ihm ans Ohr klingt? Damals, als Faust die Worte 
der Wette gesprochen, hatte Mephisto bedeutsam gemahnt: ,,Bedenk’ es 
wohl, wir werden’s nicht vergessen“ (1707). Und wie reagiert Me- 
phisto jetzt? Schnappt er nach dem hingeworfenen Kéder? Frohlockt 
er: Jetzt hab ich dich!? Bricht er in ein Triumphgeheul aus? Nichts 
von alledem geschieht. Mephisto bleibt niichtern. Er ist Realist. Es 
fallt ihm nicht ein, sich auf Fausts Worte als Erfiillung der Wette zu 
stiirzen. Auf Fausts letzte Worte: 

Zum Augenblicke diirft’ ich sagen: 

Verweile doch, du bist so schén! 

Es kann die Spur von meinen Erdetagen 

Nicht in Aonen untergehn. — 

Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick 

GenieB ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick. (11581-86) 
erwidert Mephisto, auf den entseelt Hingesunkenen niederblickend: 

Ihn sattigt keine Lust, ihm g’niigt kein Gliick, 

So buhlt er fort nach wechselnden Gestalten; 

Den letzten, schlechten, leeren Augenblick, 

Der Arme wiinscht ihn festzuhalten. 

Der mir so kraftig widerstand, 

Die Zeit wird Herr, der Greis hier liegt im Sand. (11587-92) 
Die ersten vier Verse: kopfschiittelnde Verwunderung dariiber, daB 
ihm das Wesen dieses Mannes bis zuletzt so fremd geblieben ist. Die 
nachsten zwei: das deutliche Eingestandnis: mir ist es nicht gelungen, 
ihn unterzukriegen. Dazu hat es einer starkeren Macht, als ich bin, be- 
durft, der Zeit. Da liegt er nun. — Mir scheint, dieser Zug in Mephistos 
Wesen verdient Anerkennung. Wenn er nun sinnend fortfahrt: 

Die Uhr steht still — 
fallt der Lemurenchor ein: 
Steht still! Sie schweigt wie Mitternacht. 
Der Zeiger fillt. 
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Mephisto wiederholt, vollendend: 
Er fallt, es ist vollbracht. 

Darauf erwidert der Lemurenchor, ihn korrigierend: 

Er ist vorbei. (11593-95) 
Die ganze Wechselrede setzt sich aus Anklingen an Fausts Wette zu- 
sammen. Dort hatten die letzten Verse gelautet: 

Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei. (1704-6) 
Jetzt klingt uns auch ein neckisches Echo dramatischer Ironie aus Me- 
phistos damaligen Mahnung heriiber: 

Bedenk’ es wohl, wir werden’s nicht vergessen. (1707) 
Der Nachdruck liegt auf dem ,,wir.“ Das hdllische Kleinvolk, weniger 
klug als Mephisto, hat sich den Wortlaut eingepragt und spielt ihn gegen 
den Meister aus in der Meinung, Mephisto habe die Wette gewonnen. 

Mephistos ,,Es ist vollbracht“ stellt unsre Deutungskunst auf die 
Probe. DaB es ein parodierendes Echo von Jesu letztem Wort am Kreuz 
ist, liegt auf der Hand. Mir will scheinen, Mephisto zieht mit diesem 
Wort nicht das Fazit von Fausts irdischem Lebenslauf, sondern er macht 
damit den SchluBstrich unter die lange, miihselige Periode seiner Hoérig- 
keit als Fausts Geselle und Diener. Endlich wird er ,,seines Dienstes 
frei.“ Ich nehme es als Aufatmen der Erleichterung, gemischt mit Ge- 
nugtuung dariiber, daB eine starkere Macht Faust endlich untergekriegt 
hat. Aber triumphierende Oberténe vermag ich nicht herauszuhéren. 
Auf den korrigierenden Einwurf des Lemurenchors, ,,vorbei“ statt 
»vollbracht,“ reagiert Mephisto mit einer heftigen Rede, in der er das 
Stichwort ,,vorbei* viermal ausspielt: 
Vorbei! ein dummes Wort. 

Warum vorbei? 

Vorbei und reines Nicht, vollkommnes Einerlei! 

Was soll uns denn das ew’ge Schaffen! 

Geschaffenes zu nichts hinwegzuraffen! 

Wa ist’s vorbei!“ Was ist daran zu lesen? 

Es ist so gut, als war’ es nie gewesen, 

Und treibt sich doch im Kreis, als wenn es wire. 

Ich liebte mir dafiir das Ewig-Leere. (11595-603) 
Diese Worte, von Gustav Griindgens in seiner Darstellung der Rolle 
(als Schallplatteniibertragung von Faust II allgemein zuginglich) in kiih- 
lem Dozententon gesprochen, sind, meiner Auffassung nach, ein hem- 
mungsloser Wutausbruch des Geistes, der stets verneint, der schon bei 
seinem ersten Erscheinen vor Faust sein Programm des radikalen Nihilis- 
mus entwickelt hatte, gro®sprecherisch-zuversichtlich zuerst: 


Ich bin ein Teil des Teils, der anfangs alles war, 
Ein Teil der Finsternis, die sich das Licht gebar, 
Das stolze Licht, das nun der Mutter Nacht 
Den alten Rang, den Raum ihr streitig macht, 
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Und doch gelingt’s ihm nicht, da es, so viel es strebt, 

Verhaftet an den K6rpern klebt. 

Von KOrpern strémt’s, die K6rper macht es schén, 

Ein K6rper hemmt’s auf seinem Gange: 

So, hoff’ ich, dauert es nicht lange, 

Und mit den K6rpern wird’s zugrunde gehn. (1349-58) 
Und dann, nachdem Faust das Format des Verneiners kiihl ironisch 
reduziert hatte, 

Nun kenn’ ich deine wiird’gen Pflichten! 

Du kannst im groBen nichts vernichten 

Und fangst es nun im kleinen an. (1359-61) 
knirschend klein beigebend: 

Und freilich ist nicht viel damit getan. 

Was sich dem Nichts entgegenstellt, 

Das Etwas, diese plumpd Welt, 

So viel als ich schon unternommen, 

Ich wuBte nicht ihr beizukommen, 

Mit Wellen, Stiirmen, Schiitteln, Brand — 

Geruhig bleibt am Ende Meer und Land! 

Und dem verdammten Zeug, der Tier- und Menschenbrut, 

Dem ist nun gar nichts anzuhaben. 

Wie viele hab’ ich schon begraben! 

Und immer zirkuliert ein neues, frisches Blut. 

So geht es fort, man méchte rasend werden! 

Der Luft, dem Wasser, wie der Erden 

Entwinden tausend Keime sich, 

Im Trocknen, Feuchten, Warmen, Kalten! (1362-76) 
Lassen wir es dahingestellt, ob Mephisto sein ,,Es ist vollbracht“ tri- 
umphierend (was ich nicht glaube) oder erleichtert aufseufzend ge- 
sprochen hat. Auf alle Fille fiihlt er sich durch das korrigierende ,,Es 
ist vorbei der Lemuren gereizt; er gerét in Wut, und der Wellenschlag 
seines Wutausbruchs erweitert sich zu dem knirschenden Eingestandnis 
der Tatsache, daB sein nihilistisches Programm im Groen durch den 
Tod dieses Faust seiner Realisierung um keinen Schritt naher geriickt ist. 

Zusammenfassend ware zu sagen: Bei Fausts Tod sind es einzig die 

Lemuren, die frohlocken in der Meinung, Mephisto habe seine Wette 
gewonnen. Mephisto selbst nahrt keine solchen Illusionen. Er wei, 
daB er verspielt hat, was seine Wette mit Faust betrifft, und das Gleiche 
gilt selbstverstaindlich fiir seine Wette mit dem Herrn. Er verzichtet 
kliiglich auf jeden Versuch, in spitzfindiger Kasuistik sein Heil zu suchen 
und Faust aus seinen letzten Worten einen Strick zu drehen. 





Sind wir erstaunt iiber Mephistos niichterne Einschatzung der Sach- 
lage? Fragen wir uns zweifelnd, wie kommt er dazu, so grobziigig auf 
Kniffe und Schliche Verzicht zu tun? Nun, er kann es sich leisten, die 
Wette als verloren in den Wind zu schlagen. Baut er doch auf solidere 
Sicherungen, hat er doch den von Faust unterschriebenen Pakt in der 
Tasche! 
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Der K6rper liegt; und will der Geist entfliehn, 

Ich zeig’ ihm rasch den blutgeschriebnen Titel. (11612-13) 
Ganz geheuer ist es ihmy dabei freilich nicht. Er wittert Arglist, er muB 
auf der Hut sein, sich seiner Beute zu versichern: 

Doch leider hat man jetzt so viele Mittel, 

Dem Teufel Seelen zu entziehn. (11614-15) 
Er hat allen Grund zur Vorsicht. Wir wissen, wie das Spiel weitergeht, 
wie die Fausts Grab umlagernden teuflischen Legionen vom graden und 
krummen Horn sich gegen den Rosenangriff der Engelscharen zur Wehr 
setzen miissen, um schmiahlich in die Flucht geschlagen zu werden, wie 
Mephisto selbst beim Anblick der appetitlichen Jungen den Kopf ver- 
liert und sich seine Beute entgehen ]aBt. Wir machen hier Halt, denn 
das Kampfspiel ums Grab wirft fiir das Thema von Wetten und Pakt 
nichts weiter ab. Mephisto verschwindet schlieBlich endgiiltig von der 
Bildflache, ohne den rechtlichen Aspekt seines Anspruchs auf Fausts 
Seele klar erértert zu haben. DaB er geprellt ist, wei er. Ob er sich, 
seiner eigenen Auffassung nach, bei irgend einer Instanz wegen Rechts- 
verletzung zu beschweren hatte, steht dahin. Falls er den Zettel stu- 
diert, so wird er sich der Einsicht nicht verschlieBen kénnen, daB die 
hypothetische Formulierung des Vertrags alles offen lieB. 

Wenn wir uns driiben wieder finden, 

So sollst du mir das gleiche tun. (1658-59) 
DaB sie sich driiben nicht wiederfinden, beruht auf einem Rechenfehler 
Mephistos: er hat Fausts Wesen griindlich mifSkannt, wie er lingst hat 
einsehen miissen. Auch die theologische Situation ist eindeutig. Da8 
dem Herrn der letzte Entscheid dariiber zusteht, ob Faust sich als ,,ein 
guter Mensch“ erwiesen hat, wenn auch an ihm sich bis zuletzt jenes 
andre Wort des Herrn bewahrheitet hat, ,,Es irrt der Mensch, so lang 
er strebt“ (317), dariiber mu8 sich auch Mephisto klar sein. Fausts 
unablassiges Streben, welches Mephisto sich vermessen hatte brechen 
zu kénnen, hat der stets bereiten géttlichen Gnade Gelegenheit gegeben, 
an ihm wirksam zu werden, ihn zu erlésen. Die Faustdichtung sieht die 
Substanz der menschlichen Natur unter positivem Aspekt: der Mensch 
hat teil am Guten wie am Bésen. Ihr theologisches Credo ist gradua- 
listisch-katholisch im Gegensatz zu dem radikalen Pessimismus des Lu- 
thertums, das das Durchdrungensein des Menschen von der Erkenntnis 
seiner absoluten Unwiirdigkeit und Verworfenheit zur Vorbedingung 
der Heilswirkung macht. 

So hat sich also neben — in, mit und unter — der erschiitternden 
Tragédie des fiinften Akts ein geistreiches Spiel entfaltet, das, auf die 
Kernszene von Wette und Pakt des ersten Teils in iiberraschender Weise 
zuriickgreifend, zwischen beiden Teilen der Faustdichtung eine Verbin- 
dung herstellte, die kaum noch zu erwarten gewesen wire. 

Wenn wir den ganzen Zusammenhang iiberdenken, drangt sich zum 
SchluB noch eine Frage auf, deren befriedigende Beantwortung den 
Philosophen iiberlassen bleiben muf, die dicke Biicher iiber den Faust 
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schreiben: Wie steht es inbezug auf die Wette mit dem Helena-Akt? 
War nicht Faust in der Vereinigung mit Helena zu voller Erfillung 
seines Daseins gelangt? (Dasein ist Pflicht, und war's ein Augenblick! 
9418) Hatte Faust im Erleben des Inbegriffs der Antike nicht ein voll- 
kommenes Gliick gekostet? (Arkadisch frei sei unser Gliick! 9573) 
Hatte nicht Faust diesen mythischen Augenblick in einer Stimmung ge- 
nossen, die geradezu nach dem Ausruf verlangte: ,,Verweile doch, du 
bist so schén“? Ware da nicht fiir einen auf Erfillung der Wette 
lauernden Mephisto der Augenblick gekommen gewesen, triumphierend 
auszurufen: Jetzt hab ich dich!? Wie ist es zu verstehen, daB er diese 
Gelegenheit sich hat entgehen lassen? Hatte sogar ihn, den mit Phorkyas 
zu einer Gestalt Verwachsenen, der Hauch der Antike ergriffen, so dab 
er, seinem hdllischen Wesen untreu, hingerissen mitspielte? MuB es 
nicht so sein? Wie hatte er sonst, in dem Augenblick von Helenas Ent- 
schwinden, seine Rolle als Geist der Verneinung véllig verleugnend, dem 
Faust die heilsame Mahnung zurufen kénnen: 

Halte fest, was dir von allem iibrigblieb. 

Das Kleid, laB es nicht los. Da zupfen schon 

Damonen an den Zipfeln, méchten gern 

Zur Unterwelt es reiBen. Halte fest! 

Die GGttin ist’s nicht mehr, die du verlorst, 

Doch gottlich ist’s. Bediene dich der hohen, 

Unschatzbarn Gunst und hebe dich empor: 

Es tragt dich tiber alles Gemeine rasch 

Am Ather hin, solange du dauern kannst. (9945-54) 





Mit Aufwerfung dieser Frage ist es mit meiner Weisheit diesmal 
zu Ende. 





1 Faustzitate mit Verszahlung nach der Festausgabe des Bibliographischen In- 
stituts, 1926: Goethes Werke, herausgegeben von Robert Petsch, Band V. 

2 Das altere Deutsch unterschied noch genau zwischen temporalem ,,wann“ und 
konditionalem ,,wenn“ in Nebensatzen. So heiBt es in Paul Gerhardts beriihmtestem 
Choral: ,,Wann ich einmal soll scheiden, so scheide nicht von mir.“ Schopen- 
hauer hat die verundeutlichende Vermischung des ,,wann“ und ,,wenn“ riickgangig 
zu machen versucht, und Richard Wagner ist, wie ich vermute, seinem Beispiel 
gefolgt, wenn er in seinem Parsifal die temporale Konjunktion immer ,,wann“ schrieb, 
so, wenn es von Amfortas und dem Gral (1070-71) heiBt: ,,.Da er nicht sterben 
kann, wann je er ihn erschaut . . . “ 
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GEORG BUCHNER’S “LEONCE UND LENA” 


RonALD HAUvuSER 
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Criticism of Leonce und Lena generally involves itself in tracing, or 
at least noting, the great variety of ideas and themes which Biichner 
borrowed from others. While some of the critics, such as Viétor or 
Knight, go on to show how the patchwork of Shakespeare and Brentano, 
Alfieri and Nestroy develops into a quilt which bears the characteristics 
of Biichner’s own genius, others, for example Gundolf, consider the 
comedy a complete failure.! Masterwork or failure, the work is by no 
means easily put aside; in fact, it is outright difficult to approach. Some- 
how all the traditional and time-tested ingredients of comedy are very 
carefully mixed together to form an altogether unorthodox if not unique 
work of art. 


There can be no doubt that Shakespeare’s As You Like It, from 
which Biichner chooses his motto for the first act, is one of the most 
important sources for Leonce und Lena. The plots are quite closely re- 
lated, and if Dogberry from Much Ado About Nothing is included, paral- 
lels to each of Biichner’s characters could easily be found. But even a 
casual attempt at comparing the Shakespearean comedy with Leonce 
und Lena can only lead to the discovery that the two plays are of a 
totally different nature. Like practically all situation comedies, As You 
Like It depends upon an extremely complicated plot. The dukes, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, the fools, the lovesick shepherds, the 
man-chasing shepherdesses, and the rustic philosophers all race headlong 
through a maze of phantasy toward the quadruple marriage ceremony 
which brings the play to a happy conclusion. Biichner’s work, in direct 
contrast to such situation comedies, is marked throughout by its stark 
economy and simplicity, by the same nakedness which marks all of his 
dramas. 


The plot is stripped to the bone. It can be told in but a few words 
because it follows the deep tracks of a familiar fairy-tale. A prince who 
does not wish to marry according to his father’s choice leaves his home- 
land before he even sees his intended bride. She likewise flees from the 
marriage, and, there is a temptation to say “naturally,” though it is the 
most unnatural thing in the world, the two find each other and fall in 
love. Before they become aware of each other's real identity, they are 
married and on the way to a happy ever after. 


Hundreds of dramas, comedies and tragedies, are variations of this 
same tale. However, the dramatic content of this material is generally 
formed by obstacles encountered along the way. One or both of the 
partners love the wrong parties, or, perhaps, flight from an undesired 
marriage involves measures which make a complete reconciliation diffi- 
cult or impossible. Perhaps a conflict between genuine love and ad- 
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miration or gratitude a la Nouvelle Héloise interferes with the pattern, 
or, as in the case of Katchen von Heilbronn, important facts about the 
background of one of the partners are withheld until the very end. The 
possibilities are all but infinite, but, without some sort of complication, 
this fairy-tale does not have a real dramatic effect. Therefore Biichner’s 
formulation, which shows a calculated lack of variation from the theme 
of the basic tale, seems purposefully undramatic. It is true that a 
sophisticated audience, so used to obstacles, might be kept in a state 
of suspense by the mere fact that it expects problems to arise at any 
moment. Such an ironical twist, if successfully carried out so that the 
audience itself becomes the butt of the joke, could be a good theatrical 
trick, but it would hardly constitute drama worthy of serious discussion. 
Leonce und Lena could scarcely be dismissed in terms of theatrical 
trickery of this type. 

Nevertheless Biichner’s resort to such old coin in its most undra- 
matic form creates a nagging problem. If Leonce und Lena is under- 
stood to be a second rate romantic comedy in the style of Brentano or 
Arnim, as Gutzkow saw it when he published a part of it,* and as 
Gundolf saw it ninety years later, after it had finally reached the stage, 
the problem largely dissolves. Some astonishment might remain as to 
why Biichner, if he really wanted to write 4 la mode for the sake of 
the contest in which he hoped to enter Leonce und Lena, could not 
develop a more sophisticated plot. A la mode, Leonce und Lena is a 
dismal failure as proved by the fact that it was not considered stage- 
worthy until long after the other romantic comedies had dropped out 
of sight and the Biichner renaissance was well under way. 

Somehow the concepts romantic comedy and Biichner are all but 
irreconcilable. No one, including Gutzkow, feels comfortable about this 
union, particularly when it is remembered that Leonce und Lena was 
written at the same time the black images of Woyzeck were taking shape 
in Biichner’s mind. The breach seems just a little too great. It is true 
that in his earliest writings, in Hessischer Landbote, Biichner showed an 
affinity to romantic dreams, but in Danton, and later in Woyzeck, he is 
a hardened cynic who builds images primarily for the purpose of smash- 
ing them. To be sure, he makes use of certain devices of the romanticist. 
Woyzeck, for example, is liberally endowed with songs in the pattern 
of familiar folk tunes, but the substance of these songs is in every case 
antiromantic. Their purpose is to annihilate the romantic dreams so 
dear to the heart of the previous generation and to expose the raw 
tragedy of reality. The old woman’s fairy-tale which comes at the 
climax of Woyzeck is the least subtle example of this type of iconoclasm. 
Following the tradition-bound pattern of the “Volksmarchen,” it inverts 
its purpose: 

Es war einmal ein Kind und hat kein Vater und keine Mutter, war 

alles tot und war niemand mehr auf der Welt. Alles tot, und es ist 

hingegangen und hat gesucht Tag und Nacht. Und weil auf der Erde 
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niemand mehr war, wollt’s in Himmel gehn, und der Mond guckt 
es so freundlich an; und wie es endlich zum Mond kam, war's ein 
Stiick faul Holz. Und da ist es zur Sonn gangen, und wie es zur 
Sonn kam, war’s ein verwelkt Sonneblum. Und wie’s zu den Ster- 
nen kam, waren’s kleine goldne Miicken, die waren angesteckt, wie 
der Neuntéter sie auf die Schlehen steckt. Und wie’s wieder auf 
die Erde wollt, war die Erde ein umgestiirzter Hafen. Und es war 
ganz allein, und da hat sich’s hingesetzt und geweint, und da sitzt 
es noch und ist ganz allein. * 


Instead of reaching for a piece of rotten wood and finding the moon, 
Biichner’s little Cinderella reaches for the moon and finds a rotten piece 
of wood, and, since the earth is nothing but an upside-down pot, there 
are only tears and loneliness left for the little innocent. With this tale, 
Biichner clearly wants to allegorize the tragic story of that other lost 
orphan, Franz Woyzeck, who toils and struggles through a hopelessly 
unhappy existence only to find that his Marie, whose image alone lets 
him bear his torment, betrays his faith. Biichner himself can do no 
more than add his own tears to those of the victims of this unbelievably 
cruel world. But, in some ways, the cruelest thing of all is the dream 
with its ironic hope of happiness, for it is this dream which makes the 
victim willingly submit to the degrading tortures of existence. 


It would seem that the nihilism inherent in this little tale and in the 
tragedy of Franz Woyzeck would represent a barrier to the conclusion 
that the almost simultaneous Leonce and Lena is a flight of fancy: “leise 
klagend, geistvoll scherzend, am Ende dann aufgehellt im Lob des Lebens 
um der Liebe willen,” as Viétor describes it.* While it is nonsense to 
demand consistency or even compatibility in the works of an author, 
such apparently radical dichotomies demand the urgent attention of the 
critic. 

Before going further into the text of Leonce und Lena, the two 
major problems might briefly be summarized. On the one hand, the 
simplicity and fundamentally undramatic nature of the plot suggests that 
Biichner used this ready-made material for some special purpose of his 
own, assuming only that the comedy represented a serious effort on 
his part. On the other hand there is the problem of reconciling the ro- 
mantic plot with the fundamentally antiromantic outlook which perme- 
ates all his other major works. Both these problems throw attention be- 
yond the plot and particularly upon the performers of this highly tra- 
ditional dance. Indeed, focusing the attention of the audience upon the 
characters, especially upon the hero, Leonce, might well be the partial 
aim of the insignificant plot. 


Right from the beginning Prince Leonce throws a dark cloud over 
the play. While he is playing a traditional role, he is a thoroughly 
unfamiliar actor. Through his cynical humor a black melancholy makes 
itself felt, but it is not the mood itself which is striking; it is its basis. 
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Comfortably reclining on a garden bench, he is engaging in a most dan- 
gerous sport. He is thinking about his life. And what a life it is: 


. erst habe ich auf den Stein hier dreihundertfiinfundsechzigmal 
hintereinander zu spucken. . . . Dann — sehen Sie diese Handvoll 
Sand? Jetzt werf ich sie in die Héhe. Wollen wir wetten? Wieviel 
K6rnchen hab ich jetzt? Grad oder ungrad? .... Dann habe ich 
nachzudenken, wie es wohl angehn mag, daB ich mir auf den Kopf 
sehe. O wer sich einmal auf den Kopf sehen kénnte! Das ist eins 
von meinen Idealen. Mir ware geholfen. Und dann — und dann 
noch unendlich viel der Art. — Bin ich ein MiiBigganger? Habe ich 
jetzt keine Beschaftigung? — Ja es ist traurig, . . . dab die Wolken 
schon seit drei Wochen von Westen nach Osten ziehn. Es macht 
mich ganz melancholisch. (p. 111) 


Leonce is hardly the shining prince of the fairy-tale. In fact, he is just 
the opposite. He does nothing but sit and look at the clouds moving 
by and silently suffers his life away. He is infected with a disease which 
he himself recognizes all too readily when he continues: 


. . . MiiBiggang ist aller Laster Anfang. Was die Leute nicht alles 
aus Langeweile treiben! Sie studieren aus Langeweile, sie beten aus 
Langeweile, sie verlieben, verheiraten und vermehren sich aus Lange- 
weile und sterben endlich aus Langeweile, und — und das ist der 

Humor davon — alles mit den wichtigsten Gesichtern, ohne zu mer- 

ken, warum, und meinen Gott wei® was dazu. Alle diese Helden, 

diese Genies, diese Dummk6pfe, diese Heiligen, diese Siinder, diese 

Familienvater sind im Grunde nichts als raffinierte Miibigganger. 

Warum muB ich es gerade wissen? Warum kann ich muir nicht 

wichtig werden? (p. 112) 

The disease is disenchantment. Everything in life is done out of boredom. 
A humorous formulation, but the humor is sardonic, for behind it stands 
a mind which has all but thought itself out of existence by reaching the 
conclusion that there is nothing to know, that all human efforts are 
meaningless, that, in fact, the complicated human brain is nothing but 
an unfortunate trick of nature. This kind of concept would be tragic 
at best, but in Leonce und Lena it is carried one step further. And this 
step seems crucial to the full understanding of Biichner’s play, for it 
carries Leonce from calamity to comedy. When a mind begins to think 
itself out of existence, it will sooner or later reach the point where it 
can no longer take itself seriously. It is perfectly logical that the nihilistic 
mind should in the end lose faith in itself, but this type of logic usually 
goes by the name of madness, and just that is precisely what throws the 
dark cloud over Biichner’s comedy. Leonce is stepping beyond the 
bounds of sanity. 

Leonce’s opening statement already suggests mental disorder, but 
his bitter nihilism compounded by his question: “Warum kann ich mir 
nicht wichtig werden?” shows him to be on the verge of total madness. 
Understood this way, the final wistful words of his monologue take on 
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a very special significance: “O wer einmal jemand anders sein kénnte! 
Nur ’ne Minute lang.” Isolated, this statement might be overlooked or 
considered only indicative of momentary despondence. Following the 
previous hints of approaching insanity, however, it suggests the immi- 
nent danger of a schizophrenic condition, for there can be no doubt 
that Leonce speaks these words in absolute seriousness. It is all too clear 
to him that his only real hope of survival lies in the transformation of 
his personality. 

There is admittedly a powerful external temptation to search for 
traces of insanity in Biichner’s hero. The functions of the human mind, 
after all, fascinated Biichner more than any other problem, particularly 
during his year in Strassburg and the few additional months which were 
left to him in Zurich. His introductory lecture at the University of 
Zurich could be called a verbal dissection of the human brain. Woyzeck 
represents Biichner’s conclusions concerning the most disputed question 
of legal sanity of the 1820’s, which was still hotly debated in the medical 
and legal journals of the 30’s. Finally his compassionate fascination with 
the personality of Lenz, which led to the highly artistic, but at the 
same time medical or psychiatric examination of the nature of insanity, 
seems to make the possibility of this problem’s appearance in Leonce 
und Lena a necessary consideration. When it is further noted that Leonce 
actually bears an undeniable resemblance to Biichner’s Lenz, the ques- 
tion becomes more than a mere possibility. 


Focusing only upon the already cited opening passages of the 
comedy, it is strikingly clear that Leonce’s words are nothing short of 
a word by word reproduction of Lenz’s sorrowfully expressed dismay. 
Here is how Lenz explains his depression to his friend Oberlin: 

Ja, Herr Pfarrer, sehen Sie, die Langeweile! die Langeweile, 0, so 

langweilig! Ich wei gar nicht mehr, was ich sagen soll; ich habe 

schon allerlei Figuren an die Wand gezeichnet. . . . Ja wenn ich 
so — ware wie Sie, einen so behaglichen Zeitvertreib aufzu- 
finden, ja man kénnte sich die Zeit schon so ausfiillen. Alles aus 

MiiBiggang. Denn die meisten beten aus Langeweile, die andern 

verlieben sich aus Langeweile, die dritten sind tugendhaft, die vierten 

lasterhaft, und ich gar nichts, # nichts, ich mag mich nicht einmal 

umbringen: es ist zu langweilig! (p. 102) 

To be sure, Lenz draws on the wall while Leonce spits on a stone, but 
otherwise these two men are cursed with the same disease. That Lenz’s 
lament represents specific symptoms of insanity is self-evident and need 
not be discussed. However, the idea that Biichner should express pre- 
cisely the same concepts in practically the same words and, at the same 
time, have totally different intentions, seems incomprehensible and must 
be rejected. The only conclusion possible is that Leonce’s affliction is 
closely related to that of Lenz, in other words, that he betrays specific 
symptoms of insanity. The extent of the relationship between these 
two heroes, whose names, incidentally, are suspiciously close, deserves 
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further attention, but, for present purposes, little could be gained by 
pursuing it. 

Although Lenz comes to mind frequently in later scenes, particu- 
larly in the incoherent yet highly poetic substance of Leonce’s imagery, 
the real importance of the connection is the fact that it lays bare Biich- 
ner’s intentions right from the start, so that the all too frequently over- 
looked signposts pointing to the madhouse can be recognized for what 
they are. Overlooked or not, the signposts are there for everyone to 
see, but the question is, what do they mean in literary terms? How 
does the fact that Leonce is not just another unhappy prince, but a 
man whose mind is seriously afflicted, help to clarify the play? At first 
glance, it might rather seem to cloud the issue. To be sure, Biichner’s 
possible medical interest in his hero would at least represent a thread 
of consistency with his other works, but why a comic fairy-tale? 

Actually a mad hero is a powerful indication of a serious purpose 
in any work of literature, tragic or comic. Biichner gives more than 
a hint of that purpose in his motto to the first act, where he quotes 
the words of Jacques, Shakespeare’s unhappy clown in As You Like It: 
“O war ich doch ein Narr! Mein Ehrgeiz geht auf eine bunte Jacke.” 
What greater blessing is there for the tortured mind than complete 
madness? This is a question born out of despair. Treated in tragedy, 
as it is for example in Hamlet, it becomes a haunting theme, but in 
comedy it can become even more devastating. Even though Ophelia’s 
madness relieves the grief of her last days, it intensifies the tragedy, 
- and cannot be considered as a blessing in a universal sense. On the 
other hand, if insanity is shown as a blissful escape from a terrifying 
reality, as it can be in the comedy, all human hopes are put to the 
stake, for it leaves the madhouse as man’s only remaining ideal. All 
indications point to precisely this as Biichner’s intention. 


Still in the first scene, the Hanswurst-like Valerio, Leonce’s shadow 
throughout the play, makes the madhouse ideal quite clear: 


Ha, ich bin Alexander der GroBe. Wie mir die Sonne eine Krone 
in die Haare scheint, wie meine Uniform blitzt! Herr Generalissi- 
mus Heupferd, lassen Sie die Truppen anriicken! Herr Finanz- 
minister Kreuzspinne, ich brauch Geld! Liebe Hofdame Libelle, was 
macht meine teure Gemahlin Bohnenstange? Ach bester Herr Leib- 
medicus, ich bin um einen Erbprinzen verlegen. Und zu diesen 
késtlichen Phantasien bekommt man gute Suppe, gutes Fleisch, 
gutes Brot, ein gutes Bett und das Haar umsonst geschoren — im 
Narrenhaus namlich, wahrend ich mit meiner gesunden Vernunft 
mich héchstens noch zur Beforderung der Reife auf einen Kirsch- 
baum verdingen k6énnte. (p. 113) 


The madhouse is the placé where all needs are cared for and nothing is 
expected but those delicious dreams which cut away the pain of the 
outside world. However, there is a striking irony in Valerio’s words; 
while he cannot recognize madness in himself, he does see it in others. 
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In this respect, his character is unique in the play, and his role thereby 
becomes far more important than his position as Leonce’s companion 
might indicate, for through the clouds of dreams, his is the only voice 
which injects a note of rational judgment. Without him, all connection 
with the world of reality would disappear from the drama. 

How far Leonce’s world is removed from reality is underscored by 
the fact that no one questions any of his strange ideas or actions. In- 
deed, the locale of the play is most likely supposed to represent an 
asylum or at least a dream of asylum. Everyone in Leonce’s world lives 
as much without conflict as the prince himself. Not even the royal 
marriage proclamation causes any serious problem. Both partners are 
allowed to walk away from their supposed responsibilities without 
meeting even the slightest barrier. And where does their unopposed 
flight take them? In one day Leonce, with Valerio at his side, traverses 
twenty countries, meets Lena in the twenty-first, brings her back to 
the already prepared wedding feast, and begins his blissful ever-after 
existence. Biichner nowhere perverts time-space relationships without 
reason. The microcosmic world image is, of course, immediately recog- 
nizable as a satiric commentary on the German political situation, but 
its function in the play is far more important than a mere jest. The 
perversion of time-space relationships offers a simple and by no means 
unusual method of indicating that the action takes place in the mind 
only. Leonce und Lena represents a dream which is not tied to the 
time and space restrictions of reality. Whether several actors are in- 
volved in the same dream, or whether the action is nothing but the 
hallucination of one, is a matter of indifference, for the result is the 
same. The kingdom of Popo is a madhouse without a single sane in- 
habitant. 

The second scene introduces the king of the realm, as he is philoso- 
phizing about his underwear. No madder figure has ever stepped on the 
stage: © 

Der Mensch muB denken, und ich muB fiir meine Untertanen den- 

ken: denn sie denken nicht, sie denken nicht. — Die Substanz ist 

das An-sich, das bin ich. (Er lauft fast nackt im Zimmer herum.) 

Begriffen? An-sich ist an sich, versteht ihr. Jetzt kommen meine 

Attribute, Modificationen, Affektionen und Akzidenzien: wo ist 

mein Hemd, meine Hose? — Halt, pfui der freie Wille steht da 

vorn ganz offen. Wo ist die Moral: Wo sind die Manschetten? 

(p. 114) 

The complete escape from reality makes a lighthearted farce out of the 
figure of the king. The same is true of all the members of his court, 
including the president who cannot stop snapping his fingers, the Hof- 
prediger who can scarcely pronounce the blessed words at the wed- 
ding ceremony, and the various servants whose main task seems to be 
never to show surprise at all the raving. All these people are extraordi- 
narily happy. They issue proclamations, prepare feasts, plan to have 
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a wedding in effigy should the bride and bridegroom fail to appear, 
and once the ceremony is over, they go into retirement so that they 
will have more undisturbed time to reflect on their ridiculous thoughts. 


Lena and her nurse play a more passive role in the drama. That 
both experience some trouble in distinguishing themselves from their 
counterparts in Romeo and Juliet cannot escape notice. However, in 
Lena’s nature there is the same tragic seed which is found in Leonce. 
She too is still yearning for the “motley coat” in her search for relief 
from the problems of reality. Reminiscent of Leonce’s torment, she 
brings into the play some of the sorrow of the world from which she 
is fleeing: “Mein Gott, mein Gott, ist es denn wahr, daB wir uns selbst 
erlésen miissen mit unserem Schmerz?” (p. 125) she cries out in despair 
at the end of the first act, and somehow Biichner’s compassionate, but 
nevertheless affirmative nod can be seen over the rafters in answer to 
her question. 

The second act starts with a new motto from Chamisso’s “Der 
Blinde”: 

Wie ist mir eine Stimme doch erklungen 

Im tiefsten Innern, 

Und hat mit einem Male mir verschlungen 

All mein Erinnern. (p. 125) 
Can there be any doubt about the significance of these words? From 
somewhere an inner voice does come to swallow up all memory. What 
is this inner voice but the common dream shared by Leonce and Lena 
alike? It comes out of the darkness of the remotest level of reason into 
which the lovers plunge to find their happiness. Its simple substance 
can be found in every child’s nursery. Here the fairy-tale begins, and 
here the tragedy of Leonce and Lena ends. The power of their dream 
of happiness overcomes all the barriers of reason by destroying the 
unhappy memories of the world of reality. There is no purpose in 
pursuing the two lovers into their paradise, everyone has known their 
story since childhood. 


How complete their transformation is, can be seen in Leonce’s 
own words in the last scene of the play: 
. . . wir lassen alle Uhren zerschlagen, alle Kalender verbieten und 
zahlen Stunden und Monden nur nach der Blumenuhr, nur nach der 
Bliite und Frucht. Und dann umstellen wir das Landchen mit 
Brennspiegeln, daB es keinen Winter mehr gibt und wir uns im 
Sommer bis Ischia und Capri hinaufdestillieren, und das ganze Jahr 
zwischen Rosen und Veilchen, zwischen Orangen und Lorbeer 
stecken. (p. 142) 
Between the world of horror which Leonce portrays in the first scene 
and the blissful image of life he presents here lies the final destruction 
of his mind. Valerio’s idealization of the madhouse turns out to be 
more than jest; it turns out to be a clairvoyant treatise on the idea of 
human happiness. It is no surprise that the only disharmonious note at 
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the end is sounded by Valerio. To him the madhouse is only a pleasant 
game, and he readily recognizes the lack of substance in the common 
dream of the inmates. Irony rings from his voice when he adds his 
thoughts to Leonce’s image of the future: “ . . . dann legen wir uns 
in den Schatten und bitten Gott um Makkaroni, Melonen und Feigen, 
um musikalische Kehlen, klassische Leiber und eine kommende Reli- 
gion!” (p. 142) Reminiscent of the irony of the romanticists, Valerio’s 
practical considerations, with which the play comes to an end, seem 
to tear at the dream. His words imply that there might well be some 
unforeseen problems at the horizon. However, Biichner’s irony cuts 
deeper than that of the romanticists. Leonce’s escape, after all, is real, 
all too real. Practical problems will never concern him again. He has 
found the one path to happiness, the one alternative to sitting on the 
upside-down pot, like the little child in Woyzeck, and weeping. Tears 
or insanity is the choice Biichner offers to humanity, and it is a feeble 
choice devoid of all hope for the future of man. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more nihilistic drama. Despite 
the fact that it has not always been understood in these terms, its 
acclaim in our century indicates that its unusual depth has not gone 
undetected. Like Woyzeck, it presents ideas which are much more in 
tune with the twentieth century than with Biichner’s own time. 





1 Karl Viétor, George Biichner (Bern, 1949), pp. 174-188. A. H. J. Knight, 
Georg Biichner (Oxford, 1951), pp. 92-112. Friedrich Gundolf, “Georg Biichner,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, XLIII (1929), 9-10. 

2 Telegraph fiir Deutschland (May, 1838). Cf. Knight, op. cit., p. 93. 

3 Georg Biichner, Werke und Briefe (Leipzig, Inselverlag, n.d.), p. 164. Page 
reference to this ed. will be given in the text, 

4 Op. cit., p. 188. 

5 The mad king is a familiar comic figure discussed in some detail by Knight, 
Op. cit., pp. 100-102. Quite accurately, Knight describes King Peter’s court as a 
madhouse and continues: “The king is no more unreal or fanciful than Leonce, or 
Lena, the governess, or Valerio, who are, one and all, creatures from the world 
of fairy-tale or mythology, when they are not inmates of the lunatic asylum.” (p 
101 f.) He does not mention the possibility that the characters are lunatics and 
fairy-tale creatures at the same time. 








GOTTLIEB STOLLE AND THE THEME OF LOVE 
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In the introduction to the first volume of his history of German 
poetics Bruno Markwardt suggests that literary developments between 
the sixteenth and twentieth centuries can be differentiated by the domi- 
nance of either the purposive or non-purposive character of the literary 
output.* Using this admittedly one-sided criterion of “Zweckgebun- 
denheit” or “Zweckbefreitheit,” Markwardt makes the not very sur- 
prising statement that the period from about 1500 to 1750 (“16. Jahr- 
hundert, Barock, galant-curiose Epoche, Aufklérung”) is one in which 
the utilitarian dominates. We do not wish to embark here on a discus- 
sion of the fundamental pervasiveness of the utilitarian concept of 
literature which shaped all thinking and performance from at least as 
far back as the decline of the Middle High German “Bliitezeit” until 
late in the eighteenth century and, indeed, even much later. Suffice it 
to say that utilitarian criteria long determined the character of most 
types of literature in Germany, even if only formally. 


With the emergence of Opitz and the “Gelehrtendichtung” of the 
seventeenth century, this concept, already so much a part of the national 
consciousness, became fixed in any critical approach to literary en- 
deavor in the vernacular. It is no wonder then that Horace’s famous 
formula, prodesse et delectare, “nutzen und ergétzen,” as the current 
translation went, found such universal acceptance. It was the critical 
substantiation of what the times expected of literature and had the un- 
equivocal authority which was then only accorded judgments of an- 
tiquity. But the fundamental conflict between the classical and Christian 
world was most sharply discernible — and Horace’s appealing dictum 
did not offer easy rationalization — when the contemporary poet set 
out to sing of love and its role in the life of man. Despite all Luther 
had said and written earlier about the moral justification of marriage 
and the sexual union, the seventeenth century mind was too sensitive 
to the gulf between the spirit and the flesh to assimilate his ideas to 
any real degree. By and large, all pagan ideas about physical love were 
only accepted intellectually, and the distinction between the poet’s 
Christian world view and an acquired literary paganism was always 
‘well defined. Most poets avoided the issue formally by separating 
“geistliche” from “weltliche” poetry; and in the latter category, love 
poetry of any type was generally accorded a subordinate place. 


Opitz established, I believe, the precedent for this period, although 
in his case orthodox religious scruple did not play a particularly sig- 
nificant role. For him, the dissipation of his poetical gifts in the pursuit 
of “Venus,” as he termed it, was a vital problem. And his first collec- 
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tion of verse, Julius Zincgref’s Martini Opicii Teutsche Poemata (1624),* 
very explicitly rejects love as a serious poetical theme: 
Di8 Buch ist mein beginn in Lieb vnd auch das ende; 
Ein ander besser Werck zu dem ich jetzt mich wende 
Das soll vor diesem Buch so vielmahl besser sein, 
Je besser WeiBheit ist als Venus siisse Pein. 


Love was simply not a fitting enough subject for a serious poet, and 
though Opitz clung to the concept of poetry as instruction and en- 
tertainment, the dominance of the sententious and preceptual in his 
later poetry indicates sufficiently how restricted his interpretation of 
“Ergétzen” became. While his solution to the problem of love as a 
poetical theme did not become standard for all poets of the Baroque 
period, I think it is safe to say that Opitz’ position had major influence 
in underscoring the distinction between the youthful and erotic and 
the mature and preceptual, or even spiritual. 

If we can generalize and describe developments in literature in 
Germany between, say, Opitz and Lohenstein as a movement from the 
regular and rational to the irregular and irrational, then we can observe 
as a concomitant, if not contributory phenomenon, an increasing ten- 
dency to treat the erotic more freely. When this element became an end 
in itself in literature, the so-called High Baroque had reached its peak; 
“Ergétzung” had won ascendency over “Nutzen,” albeit very briefly, 
sporadically, and almost clandestinely. Nevertheless, under the influence 
of Italian and French literatures, erotic subjects had found new accept- 
ance in these times, and, however artificial or strained the logic may 
have been, the old law of instruction and delectation still served to jus- 
tify the existence of such literature. 

This is, in very general terms, the situation at the time Gottlieb 
Stolle (1673-1744) became active. Neither his name nor his works 
are very well known, even among students of German literature, but 
I think we can use Stolle and his ideas to illuminate what I consider an 
interesting aspect of the developments which brought about the decline 
c* the Baroque and the rise of Rationalism. 

Stolle’s most enduring accomplishment was the edition of Part VI 
of that monument to the “galante Lyrik,” Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau 
und andrer Deutschen . . . Gedichte (hereafter: the Hofm.). This 
collection was begun in 1695 under the editorship of Benjamin Neu- 
kirch, who was at the time an enthusiastic champion of Hofmanswal- 
dau’s ‘liebliche Schreibart.’ Neukirch’s preface “von der deutschen 
Poesie” to the initial volume offered the gallant lyric in Hofmanswal- 
dau’s manner as the antidote to all the bad verse then inundating Ger- 
many. It was the middle road of poetical creation, open to the majority 
with poetical aspirations but restricted talents, and had, almost by defini- 
tion, love and erotica as its principle theme. 


But the times were rapidly changing; a trend from the bombast 
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and hyperbole, from the extravagance and irrationality that character- 
ized most of the poetry of the Second Silesian poets was fast gaining 
momentum. Even Neukirch was soon to renounce the gallant style 
and to join the court poets (i.e. Canitz, Kénig), who turned to the 
French rationalists for example and guidance. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the student and young litterateur, Gortlieb Stolle, had begun to 
write and publish. 

A Silesian born in Liegnitz, Stolle had studied in Leipzig under 
then prominent educators and critics. Of most interest to us is his 
contact as student with Christian Gryphius, son of the now more cele- 
brated Andreas, and, as professor of poetry at Leipzig, an outspoken 
foe of erotic or amatory verse. We need not be overly concerned with 
Stolle’s career beyond his association with the Hofm. except to note 
that he later became professor of poetry at Jena and, as a typical poly- 
histor of these times, produced encyclopaedic and largely derivative 
handbooks of poetry and law which were popular among students. In 
1699 a lengthy collection of. poetry with the title Des Schlesischen 
Helicons auserlesene Gedichte . . . had appeared in Liegnitz in the 
publishing house of Michael Rohrlach. The next year an “Ander Theil” 
was added to this Helicon, but it was merely an expanded reprint of 
a volume of poems by Stolle, entitled Leanders aus Schlesien Gedichte, 
which Rohrlach had published in very limited edition in 1699. Ap- 
parently, Stolle had nothing to do with this arrangement, which must 
have been simply the publisher’s way of continuing the Helicon, utiliz- 
ing materials already in supply. Stolle had also written a preface to his 
book of poems and it in turn was used to introduce the second part 
of the Helicon.* This preface which bears most directly on the subject 
of this paper, must be considered here more closely. 

Apart from his objections to Neukirch’s remarks in the aforemen- 
tioned preface to Part I of the Hofm., Stolle is here particularly con- 
cerned with the question of love poetry. He berates the “miirrische 
Sauertépfe” who object to its uselessness and morally deleterious effects 
and counters with an appeal to reason — an argument that is very in- 
dicative of the way rationalism has begun to shape critical thinking: 

Die Klugen wissen, daB nicht alle Liebes-Gedichte der Ver- 
nunft entgegen lauffen / sondern vor einen indifferenten Zeitver- 

treib noch wohl passieren kénnen . . . 


Especially significant here is Stolle’s rather vague and clumsy term by 
which he describes love poetry as an “indifferent pastime.” The idea 
that literary activity of any kind was solely for “Nebenstunden” or 
“MuBezeit” was of course particularly popular at the time. But that 
Stolle should qualify this concept with the word “indifferent” is some- 
what unusual since he seems to be intimating, whether consciously or 
not, that there is an area beyond the functional or utilitarian where such 
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rationally acceptable “Liebes-Gedichte” can find toleration, a kind of 
neutral ground, as it were, where the canon prodesse et delectare does 
not function and should not be required to function. Lest we run the 
danger of reading too much into this statement, let us move on to the 
next significant pronouncement that Stolle had to make regarding love 
poetry. 

His part in the Helicon (Ander Theil), however involuntary, must 
have made him and his stand toward amatory verse celebrated enough 
for Thomas Fritsch, the publisher, to engage him as editor for Part VI 
(1709) of the Hofm. Our interest here focuses on the preface which 
Stolle wrote for this volume and which he called “Wider die Schmeich- 
ler und Tadler der Poesie.” It demonstrates beyond doubt that Stolle 
was a child of times that accepted unequivocally the supremacy of 
reason in all things, here specifically in the area of literary criticism. 
This preface is dated July 10, 1708, when Stolle himself must have 
been, to use our terminology, a graduate student at Leipzig, because he 
was awarded the magister in the following year. I cannot help but feel 
that this fact explains much about the external character of the preface, 
which is arranged like a disputation in logic and consists of a series of 
numbered paragraphs that catalogue and test arguments for and against 
poetry. Thus, for example, Stolle rejects the belief that poetry is the 
language of the gods as “eine schlaue erfindung der heydnischen pfaf- 
fen,” for while the Bible proves that God spoke, it does not state ex- 
plicitly that he spoke in verse! The ludicrousness of such supposedly 
rational examinations should not mislead us to reject the essay out of 
hand. Besides being an attempt to find the level-headed, coolly rational 
mean between two extremes of opinion, an endeavor so characteristic 
of the new age, it is also an apology for love poetry and hence an at- 
tempt to justify this addition to the Hofm. which, in the new climate 
of opinion, had become something of an anachronism. 





Obviously, plain commercial interest influenced the publisher’s de- 
cision to engage Stolle to edit Part VI. But mindful of Stolle’s earlier 
defense of love poetry, we cannot write off his statements in this preface 
as mere commercialism. He is expressing essentially the same argument 
for love poetry, i.e. for a non-purposive lyric, that he had nine years 
earlier when he wrote the preface to his own book of gallant poetry 
which was then used for the “ander Theil” of the Helicon. 


In the preface to Part VI of the Hofm., Stolle, after his discussion 
of the various arguments for and against poetry, comes to the some- 
what banal conclusion: “Man kann die Poesie brauchen und mifbrau- 
chen,” by which he means that all poetry, as long as it remains within 
the purlieus of Christian propriety and rationality, is of value, and that 
which oversteps the limits is an aberration and not, as some would 
contend, proof of poetry’s essential evil. Again, it is significant that 
Stolle does not close the door on poetry which has no distinct utilitarian 
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value, i.e. on love poetry. And though, as indicated, he wants natur- 
ally to defend publication of this particular volume and his own amatory 
verse in it, I do not think that we can ignore completely the implied 
plea for a more moderate application of the utilitarian criteria which 
were then assuming overwhelming importance in critical evaluations. 
That Stolle himself uses the weapons of reason and rationality to buttress 
his own argument, is indicative of how complete the victory of Ra- 
tionalism is by the end of the first decade of the new century. Yet it 
is also indisputable that he was convinced of the value of a non-pur- 
posive lyric such as contained in the Hofm., and this fact is demonstrated 
by a third instance where Stolle voices an opinion on it. 





In his encyclopaedic compendium Historie der Gelabrheit of 1724 
Stolle suggests that a selection be made of the inoffensive lyrical verse 
from the Hofm. simply because he deems it worthwhile “zu einem all- 
gemeinen Vergniigen.” The similarity of this phrase to his “indifferente 
Zeitvertreib” is obvious enough to make comment superfluous. Hence 
even fifteen years later, at a time when Stolle had become a scholar and 
teacher, writer and critic of some stature, he is still saying basically the 
same thing: i.e. there is an area of poetry which does not and, within 
certain basic limitations, need not fulfill the requirements of function- - 
alism. Poetry should do more than instruct. It can entertain and, do- 
ing so, be wholly acceptable. And while this is fundamentally an at- 
tempt to restore some balance in the application of the Horatian canon, 
to reinstate the “delectare”-factor more literally, it is also a rather 
clumsy way of making room for what we could be inclined to call | 
aesthetic criteria. 


Stolle, at three points in his adult life: as budding young poet 
(preface to Helicon, 1700), as student and litterateur (preface to the 
Hofm., 1709), and as respected teacher and author (professor of poetry, 
Jena; author of Historie der Gelabrheit, 1724), repeats with small vari- 
ation the same fundamental idea that there is a place for love poetry 
in the scheme of things. While he goes along with his time in uphold- 
ing the need for more moderate, more rational expression, Stolle still 
supports poetry that is merely “an indifferent pastime,” or, we would 
say, non-functional. And indeed most of the good poetry produced 
by the Second Silesian poets was non-functional in nature and did not 
fit into the rather narrow interpretation of poetry’s reason for being 
which then had wide currency. In its best examples, the gallant lyric 
approached Schiller’s aesthetic ideal of Spiel; it is surely ‘ ‘zweckbefreit,” 
in Markwardt’s terminology; and this Stolle seems vaguely to have ap- 
preciated, although his vision was so limited by the prevailing tastes 
and criteria of his time. That is why the “logical” argumentation of 
the preface to Part VI of the Hofm. strikes us as so puerile; why his 
own poetry is so tepid and ineffectual. Stolle was neither thinker nor 
creative spirit enough to transcend fully the spirit and limitations of 
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his times, even though he consistently supported the need for a more 
open approach to the non-purposiveness of love poetry. He did not 
have the intellectual vision or stature as poet or critic to stem the tide 
of the ever-narrowing attitude toward love as a proper subject of poetry. 
Yet Stolle can be regarded as the last champion of a short-lived, new 
“aesthetic” that flickered momentarily, wholly unformed and misunder- 
stood by both proponents and opponents, only to be snuffed out com- 
pletely ‘by the dominant functional mentality of an age which, in its 
penchant for the rational and the ethical, even banned the chaste epi- 
thalamium from its compendia of verse. Although much has been said 
to explain the bad verse of the early eighteenth century, not a little of 
the blame can be attributed to the hypercritical attitude toward love 
poetry as the real essence of non-purposive poetry. 


—— 


1 This paper was developed from an “Einzelreferat,” “Gottlieb Stolle and Ben- 
jamin Neukirch’s Collection, Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen 
Gedichte,” which could not be delivered as scheduled at the [VG Congress in 
Cope in August, 1960. 

2Bruno Markwardt, Geschichte der deutschen Poetik, Band I: Barock und 
Friibaufklarung, (Berlin und Leipzig, 1937), p. 3. 

3“An die Teutsche Nation,” Martin Opitz, Teutsche Poemata, ed. George Wit- 
kowski, Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, 
No. 189-192, (Halle a. d.S., 1902), p. 14 f. 

*A contemporary biography of Srolle, together with a bibliography of his 
writings, can be found in his Anleitung zur Historie der juristischen Gelabrbeit 
(sic) published in 1745 after Srolle’s death. Some remarks intended apparently for 
the preface of a projected edition of his verse which are published in the bibliog- 
raphy, shed some light on Stolle’s connection with the Helicon: 

Meine in dem so genandten andern Theile gemeldeten Helicons stehende 
Gedichte solten meiner Ansicht nach absonderlich gedruckt werden; nach- 
dem es aber dem Buchhandler anders beliebet, habe ich damit zufrieden 
seyn miissen. Gleichwie aber die selbigen vorangesetzte Vorrede blos auf 
meine Arbeit gerichtet ist, also habe ich deswegen sehr ungerne gesehen, 
da® man so wohl den Verliebten als Vermischten fremde Poesien mit bey- 
gedruckt, weil dadurch einige auf den Irrthum gerathen, als wire ich so 
wohl von diesen als jenen der wahrhafftige Autor. . 
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Thomas Mann—Karl Kerenyi. Gesprache in Briefen. 

Hg. von Karl Kerényi. Ziirich: Rhein-Verlag, 1960. 223 S. 

Thomas Mann an Ernst Bertram. Briefe aus den Jahren 1910-1955. 

In Verbindung mit dem Schiller Nationalmuseum herausgegeben, kom- 


mentiert und mit einem Nachwort versehen von Inge Jens. Pfullingen: 
Giinther Neske, 1960. 


Recently a rapidly growing volume of Thomas Mann letters has be- 
come available and has proved a rich mine of information on the author’s 
life and the history of his works. Beginning with the first part of the 
Thomas Mann—Karl Kerényi correspondence published on the occasion 
of Mann’s seventieth birthday (6. 6.1945) the pace of letter publication 
has been steadily accelerating: in 1956 the edition of Thomas Mann: 
Briefe an Heinrich Mann by Alfred Kantorowicz (Aufbau Verlag, Ber- 
lin); in 1959 the letters of Mann to Paul Amann (Max Schmidt-Rémhild, 
Liibeck); in 1960 the second part of the Mann—Kerényi correspondence 
(Rhein-Verlag, Ziirich-Stuttgart) as well as the letters ‘of Mann to Ernst 
Bertram (Neske Verlag, Pfullingen) for 1962 the Fischer Verlag in co- 
operation with the E. T. H. Ziirich Thomas Mann Archiv has promised 
additional volumes of Mann correspondence. Thomas Mann research is 
about to enter a new phase with this steadily growing amount of autobio- 
graphical material which hitherto had been rather scant. 

Since the “First Part” of the Mann—Kerényi Gesprache in Briefen 
has already received its full share of attention, the present review will 
concentrate on their “Second Part,” consisting of 34 letters by Thomas 
Mann and 29 by Karl Kerényi, written in the years 1945-1955, the last 
letter by Thomas Mann having been posted in Kilchberg a mere week be- 
fore his last journey to Holland, during which he was fatally stricken. 


These letters resume the “Gespriache” of the first part without a 
significant interruption either in time or contact. They develop the domi- 
nant theme of the first part, Thomas Mann’s “Affinitat zum Mrthischen,” 
tracing it backward to its early beginnings in Mann’s boy hood (pp. 177- 
178) and forward through Lotte in Weimar, Doktor Faustus, and Der 
Erwihlte even to the “hermetische (Hermes!) Roman” Felix Krull (193). 
They identify Kerényi’s enthusiastic reading of the Zauberberg as the 
initia] impulse for the “Gespriche,” clarify their nature, and state the 
justification and purpose of their publication (115, 121, 132). Both 
authors frequently refer to the complex nature of their relationship, 
Thomas Mann freely acknowledging Kerényi’s réle as his “Lehrer und 
Forderer” (157), Kerényi emphasizing the creative independence of 
Mann: “Ich war aber — nicht . . . ‘Manns Sachverstindiger in 
Angelegenheiten des M . . Ef las selber, nahm auf und bear- 
beitete, was seiner Ente echie entsprach” (16). Borrowing a concept of 
Goethe, Kerényi further characterizes Mann as “eine groBe Entelechie 
mit mythologischer . . . Veranlagung . .. , mit den schalkhaften 
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Ziigen eines hermetischen Wesens,” and groups him with those “aufer- 
gewohnlichen Naturen . . . , die den Forderungen des Inneren und des 
AuBeren nachzukommen vermégen” (13; italics his). 





Unquestionably, the most significant contribution made - these 
letters to a more incisive understanding of Mann’s works are the frequent 
references to Doktor Faustus, central among these Kerényi’s interpreta- 
tion of the work as a “christlicher Roman,” this in sharp contrast to 
Holthusen’s characterization of Faustus as a “Welt ohne Transzendenz.” 
Kerényi’s thesis rests, according to him, “auf dem grundlegenden diistern 
Ernst des Romans, wodurch er in meinen Augen zu einem christlichen 
Werk von auBerordentlicher iiberkonfessioneller Bedeutung gestempelt 
wird” (164), “ein groBes Beispiel christlicher Selbstbeschuldigung und 
eben dadurch auch Treue des groBen Mannes an seine Nation” (27). 
Thomas Mann, though startled, was ready to accept this interpretation 
as valid: “Ihre AuBerung iiber den religidsen, christlichen Charakter des 
Faustus frappierte mich und erfiillte mich mit der Genugtuung, die 
einem Wahrheit gewahrt” (167). 


The second collection under review, Mann’s letters to Ernest Bertram 
(Bertram’s letters were lost in the confiscation of Mann’s Munich home 
by the Nazis in 1933) also sheds light upon important details of the 
Werkgeschichte of several of his productions: Der Zauberberg, Unord- 
nung und friibes Leid, Gesang vom Kindchen, Herr und Hund, as well 
as of the important essay “Goethe und Tolstoi.” The letters dwell at 
length on the period of great trial in Mann’s life when, under the relent- 
less pressures of the first World War, fighting with pen in hand for his 
fatherland, he labored over the Betrachtungen, that “wirre und kom- 
promittierende Kiinstlerbuch” (75). It was then that Bertram proved 
himself a faithful assistant, ready to listen to frequent readings from the 
work, to share in Mann’s pondering on the refractory materials, to sup- 
ply striking quotations and every sort of verbal ammunition against their 
common enemy, the political, the democratic West. In those days of 
patriotic labors Bertram was truly Mann’s helper and friend. All too 
soon he was to become his ideological foe. 


It is as a moving record of this mutually fruitful friendship (Bert- 
ram profited by it in writing his famous Nietzsche book) and its gradual 
tragic collapse under the rising pressures of Nazism that these letters 
assume their special importance. In them we witness Mann’s futile strug- 
gle to save his friend from the fatal fascination which the racist, chau- 
venist ideology held for Bertram, the starry-eyed worshipper of Ger- 
many, the ~ 4 of nordic purity and mystical depth. While Tine pleaded 
and warned, Bertram withdrew. What depth of personal hurt, what 
melancholy resignation are conveyed by the few lines from a letter dated 
November 19, 1933: “Zu vieles steht zwischen uns . . . Sie haben mir 
zwar Thre vornehme Wartburg-Lyrik . . . zugehen lassen, aber in all 
den voraufgegangnen Monaten, den schwersten meines Lebens, da der 
Choc des Verlustes von Heim, Habe, Vaterland mir in allen Gliedern saB, 
haben Sie nicht ein Wort des Zuspruchs und der Anteilnahme gefunden 
fiir einen Menschen und Geist, dem Ihre Jugend einiges zu danken hatte 

. . Sch6n war das nicht!” (177). And yet Thomas Mann does not 
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answer with vituperation but in a spirit of profound understanding of the 
others’ nature, of tolerance and faithful remembrance of a frieridship 
which, in its time, had been a cherished part of his life: “Ich weib, dab 
Thre seelische Spannkraft nie weit gereicht . . . Lieber Bertram, leben 
Sie wohl in Ihrem voélkischen Glashause, geschiitzt von der Wahrheit 
durch Brutalitat, die so wenig die Ihre ist!” (177-178). “Ich glaube, Sie 
kennen mich als Einen, der nie etwas aus seinem Leben verliert, sondern 
alles immer lebendig mit sich weiterfiihrt, — wie denn vor allem nicht 
alte Freundschaft!” (191). 

This passage illustrates the incisive manner in which these letters 
reveal Mann’s personality. Their style is lively and varied, moving from 
an adroitly turned formal phrase to words of intimate friendship, from 
the terse, hurried message to the richly metaphorical passage, a true 
product of the poet’s imagination. Only a full-scale study could do 
justice to the great stylistic range in the correspondence. 

In conclusion, special mention should be made of Inge Jens’ editorial 
work. Her “Nachwort” as well as the copious notes make actually excit- 
ing reading. For a welcome change, these notes live up to their promise, 
do not evade but address themselves squarely to the really troublesome, 
obscure passages of the text. They ata much relevant and highly 
revealing information, often drawn from hitherto unpublished sources, 
such as the letters of Bertram to his friend Ernst Gléckner, which are 
part of the Bertram-Nachla8 in the Schiller Nationalmuseum at Marbach. 
This is a throughly competent effort, which is sure to be appreciated by 
the general reader and expert alike, for it greatly enhances our compre- 
hension and enjoyment of this important collection of Thomas Mann 
letters. 


Columbia University. André von Gronicka 


Novalis: Schriften. Zweite, nach den Handschriften erganzte, erweiterte und 
verbesserte Aufl. Erster Band: Das dichterische Werk. 

Herausg. v. Paul Kluckhohn u. Richard Samuel unter Mitarbeit von 
Heinz Ritter und Gerhard Schulz. Stuttgart: W. Kohblhammer, 1960. 
XV und 660 S. mit 8 Tafeln. 33.— DM. 


Die Zeit als Erlebnis des Novalis. 
Von Peter Kiipper. Literatur und Leben, Neue Folge, Bd. 5. Kéln: 
Bohlau, 1959. 139 Seiten. 12.80 DM. 


Novalis: The Veil of Imagery. 
By Bruce Haywood. Harvard Germanic Studies, vol. I. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 159 pages. $4.50. 


Ein zwiefaches Lebenszeugnis liegt in der groBen kritischen Novalis- 
Ausgabe vor uns. Einmal das des Dichters selbst und dann das der bei- 
den Herausgeber. Zusammen mit dem hier gesammelten Dichtwerk als 
solchem erlebt man Wachstum, Reife und Vollendung einer Ausgabe, 
die das Ergebnis einer von Lehrer auf Schiiler iibertragenen Lebensver- 
pflichtung ist. EinunddreiBig Jahre sind vergangen seit der ersten Aus- 
gabe von Kluckhohn und Samuel. Nun liegt der erste von vier geplanten 
Banden in einer bedeutend erweiterten und verbesserten Auflage vor. 
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Der stattliche Band, der alle eigentlichen Dichtungen in sich vereinigt, 
ist nicht etwa durch eine Fracht unnotiger philologischer Klauberei so 
stark angewachsen; jede Einleitung, jede Erlauterung dient unmittelbar 
der Aufhellung des Werks und der Geschichte der Handschriften. Von 
diesen sind seit 1929 mehrere zutage gekommen und konnten neu ver- 
glichen werden. Drei Jahre konnten die urspriinglichen Herausgeber 
nach 1953, bis zu Kluckhohns Tod, wieder zusammenarbeiten. Alle 
Bande werden neues Material enthalten. Die chronologische Anordnung 
der Texte und die Zusammenstellung von bisher verstreuten Fragmen- 
ten folgen neueren Erkenntnissen. Im ersten Band ersteht ein teilweise 
neues und scharfer gefaBtes Bild des jungen Novalis vor allem dadurch, 
daB jetzt zum erstenmal die vielen zeitgebundenen Jugendgedichte (um 
ein paar Stiicke vermehrt) nur im Anhang mitgeteilt werden und nicht 
mehr in die ,,Vermischten Gedichte“ eingestreut sind. Eine sorgfaltige 
Uberpriifung der Chronologie hat eine andere Anordnung der Gedichte 
erstehen lassen. Mit dem Gedicht ,,Walzer“ fangt damit deutlich eine 
Reifeperiode an. Es folgen ,,Was paBr, das muB sich riinden“ und ,,Es 
kann kein Rausch sein,“ die also nun viel friiher angesetzt werden als 
bisher. Das letztere Gedicht kann sich demnach nicht mehr, wie bisher 
angenommen, auf den Tod Sophiens beziehen, dem unmittelbar nur das 
Distichon ,,Ist es nicht klug . .. “ entsprang. Obgleich man wohl 
nach wie vor Novalis’ eigentliches Dichtertum mit Sophiens Tod be- 
ginnen lassen muB, wird doch deutlich der Weg zu diesem Eigentlichen 
schon durch die Bekanntschaft mit Sophie angebahnt. Die ,,Hymnen 
an die Nacht“ werden in dieser neuen Ausgabe in beiden Fassungen, 
einander gegeniiber, abgedruckt. Zum erstenmal werden einige wichtige 
Blatter mit Paralipomena zum ,,Ofterdingen“ mitgeteilt, deren Hand- 
schrift sich gefunden hat und vom Freien Deutschen Hochstift erwor- 
ben werden konnte. Neu hinzugekommen ist ein umfangreicher, wenn 
auch immer knapper, Anmerkungen-Apparat. Dem ganzen Bande vor- 
ausgestellt ist wieder die umfassende biographische Einleitung von Kluck- 
hohn, die von Prof. Samuel dem neueren Forschungsstand entsprechend 
erganzt wurde. Jede Abteilung selbst wird wieder eingeleitet. Was Text- 
herstellung, Anordnung und geistesgeschichtliche Deutung tun kénnen, 
ist in dieser Ausgabe geleistet worden; fiir alle Einzelprobleme wird 
in den Anmerkungen auf die jeweilige Literatur hingewiesen. Ein wahres 
Novalis-Kompendium. Dabei ist durch groBen, klaren Druck, schénen 
Satzspiegel, Handschriften- und Bilderbeigaben zugleich auch ein Buch 
entstanden, das man mit Freuden in die Hand nimmt. 


Der Titel von Peter Kiippers Buch, das aus einer Kolner Disserta- 
tion erwachsen ist, ist leicht irrefiihrend. Es ist keine stilistische Unter- 
suchung iiber die Zeit als dichterisches Instrument, wie man vermuten 
kénnte, sondern eine sehr griindliche und kluge Darstellung von Novalis’ 
Geschichtsphilosophie. Dariiber gibt es natiirlich schon eine reiche Li- 
teratur, die der Verf. aufs genauste kennt und benutzt. Aber hier wer- 
den teilweise neue Wege eingeschlagen, indem nicht die gedankliche 
Konstruktion von vornherein als erkannt vorausgesetzt wird, um nun 
aus den Werken belegt zu werden. Vielmehr werden aus jedem Werke 
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gesondert die Hauptbegriffe in ihren vielfachen Schwankungen, Schat- 
tierungen und gegenseitigen Erhellungen klargemacht, und zwar von 
der dichterischen Substanz her. Das ist cine Methode, die sich bei 
Novalis wie bei kaum einem anderen Dichter empfiehlt, da man ja den 
spekulierenden Denker nur auf Kosten des formenden Dichters heraus- 
kristallisieren kénnte, wie es ja schon manchmal geschehen ist. 


Die Frage geht dahin, was Vergangenheit und Zukunft dem Dich- 
ter bedeuten, auf welchem dieser beiden Bereiche das Schwergewicht im 
Traum vom goldenen Zeitalter liegt. Als archimedischen Punkt erkennt 
der Verf. die ,unvollkommene Gegenwart,“ aus der heraus erst die 
beiden andern Zeiten ihren Sinn erhalten kénnen. Gegenwart aber kann 
in ganz verschiedenem Gewand auftreten, als ,,Tag“ in den ,,Hymnen,“ 
als ,,Aufklarung“ in ,,Christenheit,“ als die gegenwartige Verfassung der 
Natur, der Moral, der Liebe etc. in den epischen Werken; ja, sie Brod 
wie im semper ol als mittelalterliche Obergangszeit selbst in die 
Vergangenheit verlegt werden, wodurch dann auch die Zukunft (als in 
der Vergangenheit erreichtes Ziel) ins Vergangene riickt. Es muB also 
in allen Fallen, aus jedem denkerischen und dichterischen neuen Zu- 
sammenhang heraus, die Klarung der Zeitbegriffe wieder vorgenommen 
werden. So erfahren, im Kapitel iiber die ,,Hymnen an die Nacht,“ diese 
schwebenden Zusammenhinge von ,,Tag“ und ,,Nacht“ ihre jeweilige 
Deutung. Ein dauernder Bedeutungswandel wird dann durch die ab- 
schlieBende sechste Hymne fixiert. Das Kapitel itber _,,Christenheit 
oder Europa“ ist begreiflicherweise ganz kurz, da dieses Werk ja schon 
selber begrifflich vorgeht. In den ,,Lehrlingen zu Sais“ iibernimmt die 
Natur die Rolle der unvollkommenen Gegenwart. Das weitaus gréBte 
und wichtigste Kapitel ist dem ,,Ofterdingen“ gewidmet. Dieser wird 
von Tiecks ,,Sternbald“ abgesetzt, wobei allerdings mehr das Verbin- 
dende als das grundsatzlich Andere betont wird. Durch die Verlegung 
der zweiten goldenen Zeit, wie Novalis sie forderte, in die Vergangen- 
heit des Romans ergeben sich ,,fiir die Form eigentiimliche Konsequen- 
zen.“ Unter der Einfachheit des Stils steht ein ,,chiffrierter Text,“ den der 
Verf. nun zu lesen unternimmt. Das was im Roman nacheinander liegt, 
soll ineinander wirken. Man ist erfreut zu sehen, daB fiir das eingelegte 
Marchen nicht wieder eine ausgekliigelte neue Deutung der Symbole 
und Allegorien versucht wird. Es laBt eben seinem Wesen nach die 
vielfachsten Deutungen zu. Nur soweit legt der Verf. sich fest, dab 
er in der Gestalt des Eros die allegorisierte ,,Erfiillung“ sieht, wahrend 
die so vielfach gedeutete Gestalt der Freya die allegorisierte ,,Erwar- 
tung“ ist, wodurch sich das Miarchen den beiden zeitphilosophischen 
Hauptthemen des Romans einordnet. 





Manches in diesem Buch kénnte wohl anspruchloser gesagt werden, 
aber die Schrift ist ohne Zweifel ein wichtiger Beitrag zur Novalis- 
Forschung. 

. > * * = 

Mit dem Buch von Bruce Haywood setzt eine neue von der Har- 
vard-Universitat herausgegebene Reihe ein. Auch dies ist eine Dok- 
torarbeit. Der Verf. will mit diesem Beitrag die angelsichsische Lese- 
welt mit Novalis bekanntmachen und sie, woméglich, zu ihm bekehren. 
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Eine gelehrte Schriftenreihe diirfte kaum der geeignete Platz fiir ein so 
freundliches Vorhaben sein. Der enthusiastische Eifer, mit dem hier No- 
valis als erstaunlich vielseitiger Bilder-Erfinder vorgestellt wird, gibt dem 
Buch etwas Naives. In den letzten Jahren haben Untersuchungen der 
Bildersprache manchen Dichter erhellen helfen. Der Verf. selber beruft 
sich auf Wolf Clemens’ wichtigen Beitrag zu Shakespeare. Sein Ideal 
ist anscheinend die Methode der ,,new critics“ (die ja schon eine leichte 
Edelpatina angesetzt hat), denn er méchte ,,without reference to external 
elements“ die Texte deuten. Oft recht zum Nachteil seiner Untersuchung. 
So will ihm die wichtige Rolle Sophie von Kiihns nicht einleuchten, ob- 
wohl dann seine fleiBige Untersuchung der Bilder in den Jugendgedich- 
ten notgedrungenerweise doch zu dem Ergebnis kommt, dab die Bilder 
konventionell sind. Wenn der Verf. nicht alle auBeren Elemente so auBer 
acht gelassen hatte, ware wohl manches erhellende Wort iiber die Her- 
kunft und Bedeutungstradition verschiedener Bilder gefallen; so hatte 
etwa der Mensch als ,,Fremdling“ auf der Erde, der auf der Reise ,,nach 
Hause“ begriffen ist, wohl aus der Mystik und dem Pietismus seine rich- 
tige Ahnenfolge erweisen kénnen, um nur dieses zu nennen. — Alle 
Werke werden kurz nacherzahlt und in ihrer Bildersprache gedeutet. 
Dabei wird nirgends zwischen ,,image“ und ,,symbol“ klar unterschieden. 
Vom ersten Teil der ,,Lehrlinge zu Sais“ heiBt es etwa, bis zum einge- 
fiigten Marchen seien Gottin und Schleier ,,images rather than symbols”; 
ferner heiBt es von ,,veil i “und ,,spiral image“: ,,Through their 
recurrence and their function of linking action at two different levels 
. . . these images assume symbolic character.“ Ohne kategorische Er- 
klarungen bleiben solche Feststellungen ungenau. Die Art nun, in der 
die einzelnen Bilder oder Symbole gedeutet werden, geht nicht sehr tief. 
Wenn es heift ,,the flowers would seem to symbolize spiritual values 
that are foreign growths in the realm of light,“ so ist eben das nicht 
gesagt, was man in einer solchen Arbeit zu finden hoffte. Der innere 
Zusammenhang zwischen den einzelnen Symbolen wird nicht erkannt. 
Man k6nnte ja bei Novalis geradezu von einem Symbolsystem sprechen, 
das mit ihm fiir die ganze Romantik und fiir Spatere verbindlich wird. 
In diesem System waren die Blumen mit Quellen, Felséffnungen, Héh- 
len etc. zusammenzustellen, mit allem was aus der verborgenen Tiefe ans 
Licht kommt oder ins Erdinnere weist, Boten des Geheimnisses, in 
dessen Entratselung der Schliissel zur Wirklichkeit liegt. — Standig wie- 
derkehrende Floskeln wie ,,it would appear,“ at this point we may 
refer,“ ,,1 would suggest“ etc. sind peinlicher Dissertationsjargon und 
besonders fehl am Platze, wenn nach solchen zégernden Gewichtigkei- 
ten die simpelsten Dinge folgen, wie z.B. ,,he seems to have been 
drawn to the view that since life itself’ was metaphorical, metaphor must 
be the poet’s way of depicting life.“ Als akademische Einfiihrung fiir 
einen mit Novalis noch unbekannten Leser ist diese Arbeit durchaus 
geeignet, der Novalis-Forschung aber hat sie wenig Neues zu bieten. 


Miinchen. —Werner Vordtriede 
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Marx, Engels und die Dichter. 
Von Peter Demetz. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1959. 341 
pages. DM 15.80. 


Im Jahre 1937 erschien in russischer Sprache ein Werk Karl Marx- 
Friedrich Engels, Uber Kunst und Literatur. Herausgeber der systema- 
tisch geordneten AuSerungen war der sowjetische Kunst- und Literatur- 
historiker Michail Lifschitz. Eine erweiterte Ausgabe in deutscher Uber- 
setzung erschien 1948 im Berliner Verlag Bruno Henschel und Sohn, 
mit einem Vorwort von Fritz Erpenbeck. 


Wie wenig dies wichtige Quellenwerk in der nicht-marxistischen 
Welt bekannt geworden ist, zeigt jetzt der groBe (und verdiente) Er- 
folg dieses Buches von Peter Demetz. Denn seine erste Leistung ist, dab 
er an die Zeit erinnert, da der ,,sozialistische Realismus“ noch nicht eine 
abgegriffene Spielmarke war. Marx und Engels deduzierten diese (heute 
so laute) Theorie nicht aus einem abgestorbenen Dogma, sondern ent- 
wickelten sie in ihrer ganzen GréBe und Gebrechlichkeit in sehr kon- 
kreter Auseinandersetzung fiir und gegen Gutzkow und Borne und Heine 
und Lassalle. 


Peter Demetz versteht es, die geschichtlichen Zusammenhange riick- 
sichtslos, das heiBt tendenzlos aufzukliren und die Aesthetik der ersten 
beiden Marxisten (die nicht so eng zusammenhingen wie Simon und 
Halske oder Loeser und Wolf) in ihrer eindeutigen Tendenz und in 
ihrer (Gott sei Dank noch nicht herausoperierten) Problematik darzu- 
stellen. Sie war aber problematisch sowohl in der sehr zufialligen Nei- 
gung und Abneigung der beiden als auch wegen ihrer Einsicht in die 
Verschlungenheit der Probleme. Selbst Georg Lukacs und Ernst Bloch 
wagen nicht, Thomas Mann gegeniiber so deutlich zu sein, wie es Marx 
und Engels waren, zum Beispiel in ihrer Korrespondenz, die Heine be- 
traf. Die beiden ersten Marxisten hatten noch keine Angst vor dem 
Politbiiro; sie leisteten sich einige Selbstindigkeit, die heute (zum Bei- 
spiel bei Ernst Bloch) schwierig und zartfiihlend verpackt sein muB. 
Demetz erkennt auch, daB die Versimpelung schon mit Marx begann. 
Wie man iiberhaupt zugespitzt sagen kénnte: in der Welt des Marxis- 
mus ist fiir Schénheit kein Raum. 


Der Erfolg dieses Buches beruht noch auf einer zweiten Tugend 
seines Autors. Nachdem er die sehr saubere, akademisch zuverlassige 
Studie iiber die historische Herkunft des Sozialistischen Realismus ab- 
geschlossen hat, gibt er nicht nur die Geschichte der Epigonen, sondern 
miBt sie auch an der Leistung der Manner, auf welche sie sich berufen. 
Hier riickt er Franz Mehring und Georg Lukacs in den Mittelpunkt. 
Begreiflich, daB er Ernst Bloch ausgelassen hat. Sein Lebenswerk Das 
Prinzip Hoffnung war noch nicht erschienen, als Demetz sein Buch 
schrieb. Und erst jetzt beginnt man, Ernst Bloch zu diskutieren, wie 
er es schon lange verdient hat. 


Wenn eine literarhistorische Untersuchung nicht nur fiir einen 
kleinen Kreis geschrieben ist, so ist es diese. Sie ist gelehrt und aktuell. 
Sie dient der kommenden Forschung und jener Debatte um den Elfen- 
beinturm und die engagierte Kunst, die bis jetzt so armlich ist, daB man 
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sich geniert, an ihr teilzunehmen. Durch das Buch von Demetz kénnte 
sie fruchtbarer werden. 


University of Southern California. — Ludwig Marcuse 





Der Narr bei Grimmelshausen. 
By Paul Gutzwiller. Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 
Heft 20. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1959. 117 S. S. Fr. 11.00. 

Grimmelshausen scholarship, our author asserts, offers no valid pic- 
ture of the “Dichter,” still a living force in that he does not put litera- 
ture above life. Rather, “er laBt sie [die Dichtung] in der Wirklichkeit 
wurzeln und will mit ihr in die Wirklichkeit hinein wirken.” A funda- 
mental — and traditional — motif in his works, that of the fool, is the 
subject of the first part, while the second essays a new “Grimmelshau- 
sen-Bild.” 

Foremost among the “Narren” is Simplicius Simplicissimus (a Latin 
appellation for “Hans Erznarr”’). Grimmelshausen avoids rendering 
“Narr” by “stultus,” Gutzwiller thinks, because of distinguishing be- 
tween the mutually exclusive terms “simplicitas” (a child-like attitude 
overcome by education) and “stultitia” (persistence in error, against 
one’s better judgment). The hermit’s pupil, rightly called “Simplicius,” 
degenerates to “stultitia,” making the transition to “Simplicissimus.” 
However Grimmelshausen conceived of “Narrheit,” the name helps 
establish his satirical intent. 

Whereas Scholte maintains that Der satyrische Pilgram is non-satiri- 
cal, Gutzwiller finds the Simplicissimus satire prefigured schematically, 
with juxtaposition of thesis and antithesis, in the “Erstlingswerk.” Yet 
while the Pilgram is a compilation, Simplicissimus proclaims Grimmels- 
hausen’s experiences, principally the great war. “Narrheit” comprehends 
the contemporaneous reality which he satirizes. As “predigender Hof- 
narr” at Hanau, Simplicissimus sees the world’s folly colliding with his 
own. His turning hermit signalizes Grimmelshausen’s exhaustion of 
satirical themes; henceforth reality replaces the “verkehrte Welt.” 

Gutzwiller then outlines the stages of folly in Simplicissimus’ earthly 
pilgrimage. Fortune and magic lead from “simplicitas” to “stultitia.” 
“Jupiter” personifies “insania.” Only extreme degradation finally makes 
relevant the dictum “Timor domini initium sapientiae.” Through “pseu- 
do-Einsiedlertum,” a “hybris” resting on vain human wisdom and ex- 
cluding Divine grace, he becomes an even greater fool, whom a con- 
tinuation extricates from folly (“stultitia”). In this sixth book Sim- 
plicissimus acquires a wisdom of “Gauklertum und Religiositat.” With 
broad experience versus earlier “simplicitas,” the “Gaukler” attains to 
what the hermit had missed: “fervent faith and a true relation to God.” 
His affirmative laughter at the world implies that the Lord, being above 
His creation, “mit seiner Gnade die Narrheit der menschlichen Existenz 
im Tode aufheben wird.” If the novel follows the Pilgram in enumera- 
tion of human follies, says Gutzwiller, the tone has changed: then “der 
ergrimmte Weltverbesserer” Grimmelshausen condemned the beast in 
human-kind; now Simplicissimus in age, “abgeklart” and possessed by 
thoughts of transitoriness, refers to the “patient” whom time will heal. 
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Discussing Grimmelshausen’s Christian attributes and literary artist- 
ry, Gutzwiller points out that the Pilgram evinces religious fanaticism 
occasioned by a personal crisis. His writing, impelled by the “Erschiit- 
terung” resulting from contemplation of a life misspent, shows no traces 
of his conversion. The Devil receives chief emphasis, while God remains 
“vollstindig untitig.” Since man’s sinful, unredeemed nature violates 
the stern laws of morality, he is a metaphysical fool, outside God’s 
_ Not even through religion can Simplicissimus divest himself of 
olly. 

Stressing metaphorical and stylistic devices of the “Kiinstler,” Gutz- 
willer also notes the predominantly colloquial language and the “genialste 
Parodie” (by Simplicissimus) of Baroque eulogizing of ladies. Grimmels- 
hausen, a “Dichter der diesseitigen Welt,” whose “Simplicianische 
Schriften” embrace all human existence, substitutes ee Komik” 
for plastic description of that reality which he cannot apprehend and 
affirm. Profound suffering leads him to distort the real satirically, direct- 
ing his utterances not merely at the reader but also at God, as an out- 
cry to Him to lend sense to inane life. Unshakable belief in the truth of 
Christianity gives Grimmelshausen outward certainty of a hidden mean- 
ing in foolish terrestrial existence; inward assurance comes only after 
years of struggle within. This Gutzwiller infers from the “Altersla- 
chen” of Simplicissimus. 

This well-annotated study, with few misprints (e.g., “Ubung,” 
page 16), presents convincingly the importance of “Narrentum” in 
Grimmelshausen — sometimes, indeed, with overcertainty in debatable 
questions (viz., the statement regarding grotesqueness and reality, supra). 
However significant, the satirical element is but one phase of seven- 
teenth-century Germany’s most universal literary work. The book has 
a good select bibliography. 


Louisiana State University. — Carl Hammer, Jr. 


Studien zur dichterischen Welt Achim von Arnims. 

Von Gerhard Rudolph. Vol. 125:1, of Quellen und Forschungen zur 
Sprach- & Kulturgeschichte der Germanischen Volker (Neue Folge). 
Ed. Hermann Kunisch. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1958. 149— 
21 pp. DM 16.00. 


As the title suggests, this lengthy monograph is a collection of 
sometimes rather loosely joined articles dealing with a variety of aspects 
in Arnim’s fanciful world of themes and forms. Included are discussions 
concerned with subject matter, language, lyricism, phantasy, grotesque 
humor, passivity, and free association in composition, subjective appre- 
hension of form, detail and momentary image, Arnim’s drama technique, 
the problem of fate, and with the individual’s bonds to history and to 
his own society. The author’s syee of departure in circumscribing 
Arnim’s poetical world is initially announced as being derived from 
Heidegger’s and Staiger’s ideas on the progressive revelation of the ob- 
jective world through the existential self’s relational creativity (pp. 1-3). 
This promising offer, however, is rather hastily withdrawn except for 
somewhat inorganic echoes found at the outset of the major sections, 
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which bear the accretive label of “Riickblick & Neue Fragestellung.” 


Professor Rudolph’s method is similar to the New Criticism approach 
in that he evokes Arnim’s poetical “world” almost exclusively from 
passeges of the poet’s work. He does this scrupulously and completely, 
eaning heavily upon the work of his predecessors, as listed exhaustively 
in a terminal bibliography. The result, however, of this amassing of 
data (the author assures us that the original version of his study included 
even more evidence) is that the reader is left with the distinct impression 
that Arnim’s heterogenous realm of creation in fact represents an un- 
predictable chaos or poetical “anti-world” (pp. 148 ff.). The orthodox 
truths concerning Arnim’s subordination of his characters’ will and per- 
sonality to the kaleidoscopic jumble of capricious world forces are here 
throughly catalogued and documented and are readily accessable by 
means of the index furnished. Extensive notes are appended at the rear 
of the volume. But to this reviewer, it seems unfortunate that the com- 
mendable zeal and admirably complete excavations of motific detail 
in Arnim studies such as this lead to nothing better than the dead-end 
of a negative final appraisal; whereas the important evidence cited — 
if focused along the inner dimension of poetic reality instead of along 
the lines of external literary orthodoxy — might reveal more positive and 
coherent patterns of artistic validity. 


In this sense, the title reference to “dichterische Welt” is disappoint- 
ing, for its context develops to be a comparative treatment showing how 
the objective world affected (or failed to affect) the poet’s image of 
reality, rather than showing how the latter’s vision of poetic reality re- 
shaped his own world. Neither traditional literary criteria nor the norms 
of existentialist philosophy, as applied here, seem to have furnished 
results that justify the eminent position accorded Arnim in standard 
literary histories. Nevertheless, attempts at an “Ehrenrettung” of his 
work continue to appear, so that we are encouraged to believe that 
his literary significance is not merely due to his historical role within the 
Romantic movement, plus a few well-written and finished tales. If the 
stature of his literary efforts indeed justifies the periodic spates of Arnim 
studies, then the latter must begin to unveil a more modern, non- 
Goethean image of Arnim as a typical Romantic poet — an image, which 
because of this very typicalness, becomes more instructive than the 
exceptional image of a Novalis or a Hoffmann. Furthermore, such a 
characteristic image will reflect a typically Romantic world held to- 
gether basically by the self-conscious sincerity of its quest for self- 
realization as a poetic world. To reach this level of consistent and sin- 
cere effort in the Romantic artist necessarily involves an examination 
of the total Romantic existence for the common pattern. In this con- 
text, Professor Rudolph has taken a necessary next step. But, caught 
up early on the level of Arnim’s surface association by the bewildering 
tangle of thematic and motific underbrush, he allows his initially affirm- 
ative vision — as suggested by this study’s title — to become blurred and 
sacrifices the eclectically meaningful approach to the scientifically safer 
and chaotically comprehensive one. 


Actually, beneath Arnim’s poetical “anti-world” thus unearthed 
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does lie outlined the intentionally obscured, private domain of the 
Romantic poet-to-be and of his secret search for becoming. It is the 
nature and goal of this search that turns the rough-hewn quarry of 
Arnim’s literary expression into a gold mine of symbolic imagery in- 
forming the central Romantic syndrome of the artist’s existence. But 
this phenomenon cannot be satisfactorily clarified by mere use of the 
language of “Geistesgeschichte,” as attested to in this opening qualifica- 
tion by Professor Rudolph: “Um den analogen Vorgang (Heidegger 
gegeniiber) in der dichterischen Welt zu verstehen, miissen wir von 
dem Begriff des Sinnes ausgehen, den ich so abstrakt, wie er sich in 
diesem Zusammenhang selbst zu erhellen vermag, stehen lassen méchte 
(es ist das, was mit dem Ma8, um das der Dichter wei, gemeint ist), 
denn wenn man ihn konsequent durchdenkt, iiberschreitet man die in 
sich ruhende dichterische Welt zu einem Reich der Werte, zum Sein, 
zum Religiésen hin, oder wie man es nennen will (Sinn ist ein objektiv 
Qualitatives, dessen Offenbarung eine dichterische Welt ist) — aber das 
wiirde den Rahmen meiner Untersuchung sprengen” (p. 2). Aside from 
the fact that the weakness of this study rests precisely in the author’s 
above-stated unwillingness to venture into tha thoroughly Romantic and 
pertinent realms of values, being, and the religious — a closing reference 
to the plea of Franz Schultz delivered in a 1950 speech on “Romantik- 
forschung” may prove salutary here: “Darum wollen wir von ihr (der 


Romantik) . . . wenn auch ergriffen, so doch kristallklar sprechen 
und schreiben.” 

Univ. of Calif. at Davis. — Roland Hoermann 
Tristan. 


By Thomas Mann. Edited by Karl S. Weimar. Ginn and Co., 1960. 
xv + 112 pp. 

Thomas Mann’s 'Iristan is a very well-chosen contribution to the 
now growing list of sadly needed individual German texts for the use of 
college students at the intermediate level. Here is a work not only 
eminently suited to confronting third year students with language prob- 
lems more advanced than they are likely to have encountered before, 
but also to introducing them to a wealth of aesthetic and philosophical 
concepts which must prove fruitful to those who continue their study 
of literature. These concepts have all been touched on in the airy and 
somewhat diffuse introduction where the editor, disregarding the im- 
portance of Thomas Mann’s carefully developed use of suspense in some 
of his early stories, has chosen, by divulging the plot, to spoil the pleasure 
of those students who lack the wholesome instinct to ignore introduc- 
tions. 

The text itself is very clearly printed and relatively free from mis- 
prints (mir instead of nur on page 36, line 2; bedeutete instead of bedeutet 
on page 46, line 14). One unfortunate error however, an error found in 
other American editions of Tristan, has been allowed to stand. This is 
the use of VerschlieBen (page 10, line 23 and page 56, line 21) instead of 
VerschieBen as found in the S. Fisher editions and in the manuscript. 
Consultation of the manuscript in facsimile in Deutsche Dichterhand- 
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schriften, ed. Dr. Hanns Martin Elster, Dresden, 1920, Vol. I, shows 
unequivocally that Thomas Mann wrote Verschiefen on both occasions. 
Moreover, later Fischer editions, together with Mrs. Lowe-Porter’s transla- 
tion of the two sentences ose om indicate that Thomas Mann did not 
change his mind on the point. 

e footnotes to the text tend to suffer from the inclusion of numer- 
ous simple items needing no elucidation beyond what the vocabulary 
provides and of elementary grammatical constructions with which the 
intermediate student ought to be familiar. Difficult idiomatic expressions 
have been relegated to the excellent general vocabulary following the 
text, where the really able student can find all the help he ought to need. 


University of Wisconsin. Lida Kirchberger 





Huge von Hofmannsthal, Silvia im ,,Stern“. 
Auf Grund der Manuskripte neu herausgegeben von Martin Stern. Bern- 
Stuttgart: Verlag Paul Haupt, 1959. 206 S. DM 18.80. 

Die Veréffentlichung von Hofmannsthals erstem, unvollendetem 
Lustspiel mit dem dazu gehérenden Material aus dem NachlaB stellt 
einen reichen Beitrag zur Hofmannsthalforschung dar, und zwar als 
Leistung an und fiir sich und, dariiber hinaus, als Vorstufe zu einer 
historisch-kritischen Textausgabe — ein Ziel, das erst im Rahmen einer 
kritischen Gesamtausgabe méglich sein wird, und dessen Zustandekom- 
men der Herausgeber mit seiner Arbeit zu férdern hoffte und zwei- 
fellos geférdert hat. Martin Sterns Priifung des Materials ergab so 
grundlegende Berichtigungen und Erganzungen des bisher bekannten 
Texts, daB er sich entschloB, seine zunachst als Dissertation (Emil Stai- 
ger, Ziirich) veréffentlichten Ergebnisse einem weiteren Leserkreis in 
Buchform zuganglich zu machen. Dieser nun in ansprechender Aus- 
stattung vorliegende Band besteht aus drei Teilen: 1: dem vielfach ver- 
besserten und erginzten Text des Fragments; 2: Hofmannsthals Notizen 
»Zur Fortsetzung,“ ,,Zur Idee des Ganzen,“ ,,Zu einer spateren Fassung“ 
(insgesamt 35 Seiten); und 3: dem Kommentar des Herausgebers. Die- 
ser Teil enthalt 156 ausgewahlte Varianten aller Stufen, die, weil es sich 
hier zumeist um spater gestrichene Stellen handelt, einen Einblick in 
Hofmannsthals Schaffensweise erlauben, und 189 Anmerkungen, in denen 
24 literarische Quellen, Bezichungen des Fragments zum Gesamtwerk 
und biographische Informationen aufgezeigt und erértert werden. Fak- 
simileproben der Handschrift und eine kurze Entstehungsgeschichte 
schlieBen den Band ab. 


Die Fiille des neuen Materials sowie der sachlich und gedanklich 
auBerst wertvolle Kommentar erlauben die Rekonstruktion der urspriing- 
lich geplanten Komédie und eine Reihe neuer Einsichten. Ihre Summe 
macht den Reiz und die Schwache dieses ersten Komédienversuches 
deutlich, der, als zusammenhangender Text, mit der dritten Szene des 
zweiten Aktes abbricht. Im einzelnen stellen die aus dem Nachlab- 
Studium gewonnenen Erkenntnisse einen in die Breite und Tiefe rei- 
chenden Beitrag zur Geschichte und zum Wesen der Hofmannsthalschen 
a em dar. Sie zeigen in den allgemeinmenschlichen Fragen 
und Themen die tief persénlichen Motive auf, die den Dichter zu 
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dieser Gattung fiihrten. Indem der Herausgeber auf die verwirrende 
Herkunft und Vielheit der dichterischen Motive und Figuren hinweist, 
gelingt es thm, zu zeigen, um was es Hofmannsthal von Anfang an in 
seinen Komédien ging, und welche kiinstlerische Okonomie und mensch- 
liche Entschiedenheit er sich aneignen muBte, um einer Entwicklung 
fahig zu sein, die in einer neuartigen, in der deutschen Literatur viel- 
— nie erreichten Meisterschaft der Lustspieldichtung ihren AbschluB 
and. 

In dieser durchaus bewuBten Entwickung — und in diesem Zusam- 
menhang sei auf Martin Sterns ausgezeichneten, dem Silvia-Fragment 
gewidmeten Aufsatz in der Newen Rundschau 1959, 3. Heft) hingewie- 
sen — ging es Hofmannsthal nicht mehr um das Schéne, sondern um 
das Dasein iiberhaupt, um Lebenskunst und Ordnung, um den liebenden 
Blick an Stelle des priifend richtenden, um die Transparenz und Mit- 
teilungsfiille der alltaglichen Rede, um das Zueinznderkommen der Lie- 
benden in der Fiihrung der Handlung und in der wortlosen Geste und 
Bewegung der Figuren. Der Kolportagecharakter der Silvia-Fabel und 
die Collage-Technik seiner in Bezug auf Quellen und Vorbilder trans- 
ponierenden Arbeitsweise sind ein Ausdruck von Hofmannsthals bewub- 
ter Wendung zur Realitat: zu der unleugbaren Unordnung und Licher- 
lichkeit der Welt und seiner entschlossenen Verkniipfung mit dieser 
Welt. Zugespitzte Situationen, die Mischung von Konvention und un- 
bewuBter Enthiillung in den Dialogen und die bizarre Einmaligkeit des 
Zufalls dienen in der Komédie dazu, in dem dramatischen Geschehen 
das giiltig Allgemeine zu erweisen: ,,Die Fiktion der Unersetzbarkeit 
und Unvertauschbarkeit ist Grundlage des ganzen Spiels” (Martin Stern, 
a.a.O. S. 29). 

Ungemein wichtig fiir das Verstandnis Hofmannsthals tiberhaupt ist 
der in dem Kommentar gegebene Einblick in seine Behandlung der vie- 
len und vdllig heterogenen Quellen (von Goldoni bis Hamsun), die der 
Herausgeber entdecken konnte, und iiber die er mit ausfiihrlichen In- 
haltsangaben laufend berichtet. Hier liegt ein Schliissel zu wesentlichen 
und schwer zuginglichen Tiefen dieses Dichters, ein Schliissel etwa auch 
zu dem Bekenntnischarakter der Zitate im Buch der Freunde und an- 
derswo im Werk. Martin Stern sagt dazu in dem erwahnten Aufsatz: 
»Er liebte solche Zitationen iiber alles, nicht nur aus Freude an der kunst- 
handwerklichen Transposition, sondern aus einem elementaren Bediirf- 
nis, Medien zu finden, denen er sein Bekenntnis anvertrauen, die er seine 
Lésung suchen lassen konnte“ (S. 12). 

Die vorliegende Silvia-Ausgabe (meines Wissens die erste streng 
wissenschaftliche Ausgabe irgend eines Hofmannsthalschen Werkes) er- 
méglicht die Rekonstruktion des vom Dichter — Lustspiels in 
ahnlicher Weise und mit ahnlicher Wirkung, wie die von Richard Ale- 
wyn geordneten und gedeuteten Andreas-Entwiirfe das Gleiche in Be- 
zug auf das Romanfragment tun. Arbeiten dieser Art erfiillen zweifellos 
die heute praktisch notwendigste Aufgabe der Hofmannsthalforschung. 
Uber die sachliche Klarung und Bereicherung hinaus sind aber die Be- 
miihungen um Hofmannsthals Fragmente und Entwiirfe noch in einem 
weiteren Sinne verdienstvoll. Denn in einem gréBeren Mabe als dies auf 
jedes andere Kunstwerk zutrifft, hat auch jedes gréBere abgeschlossene 
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Werk von Hofmannsthal einen offenen und in diesem Sinne fragmen- 
tarischen Charakter. Seine Fabeln und ihre Ausfithrungen, seine Figuren 
und ihre Sprache besitzen immer eine leicht allegorische, demonstrative 
Qualitit, mit der sie iiber sich hinausweisen auf ein eigentliches, nicht 
mehr vertauschbares Geschehen, so als sei auch das vollendete Werk 
nur eine Skizze und ein Hinweis auf das langst und immer bestehende 
Bild. Aus diesem Grunde bedeutet die zunehmende Kenntnis der Hof- 
mannsthalschen Fragmente und Entwiirfe, ihrer Quellen und deren Be- 
handlung eine praktische und geistige Schulung fiir die Aufnahme des 
Hofmannsthalschen Werkes iiberhaupt, dessen demonstrativ hinweisen- 
der Sinn mit dem Wesen des Fragments vieles gemeinsam hat. 

Martin Sterns sorgfaltige Ausgabe zeugt von einer ungewohnlichen 
Kenntnis der Phantasie- und Gedankenwelt dieses Dichters und ist eine 
»Rettung,“ fiir die ihm nicht nur der Dank des Spezialforschers gewib 
sein sollte. 

Swarthmore College. —Hilde D. Cohn 


Expressionismus. Forschungs-Probleme 1952-1960. 
Von Richard Brinkmann. Stuttgart: J]. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1961. 98 S. 

Auf ,,allgemeinen Wunsch“ sind die Herausgeber der Deutschen 
Vierteljabrsschrift, Richard Brinkmann, Hugo Kuhn und Friedrich Seng- 
le, dazu iibe ngen, die immer linger und gewichtiger werdenden 
Forschungsreferate in Zukunft auch in Buchform herauszubringen. Den 
Auftakt dieser Reihe bildet Brinkmanns Expressionismus-Referat, das 
sich an die Forschungsberichte Fritz Martinis (DVjs. 26, 1952) und Karl 
Ludwig Schneiders (Euph. 47, 1953) anschlieBt. DaB schon nach weni- 
gen Jahren wieder ein Forschungsbericht von 98 Seiten notwendig wur- 
de, beweist das steigende Interesse am Expressionismus, das bereits aus- 
gesprochen ,,spezialistische* Formen anzunehmen beginnt, was vor allem 
fiir die Beschaftigung mit Trakl, Barlach und dem Dadaismus gilt. Auf 
Grund dieser Aufsplitterung ist man immer weniger geneigt, das Ganze 
als eine klar umrissene Phalanx anzuerkennen, und begniigt sich mit ver- 
schwommenen Allgemeinbegriffen wie ,,die Moderne,“ was meist mit 
ausgesprochen antihistorischen Affekten verbunden ist. Anstatt den Ex- 
pressionismus weiterhin als eine schroffe Antithese gegeniiber dem kon- 
servativen Charakter der vorhergehenden ,,Stilkunst“ aufzufassen und 
den Nachdruck auf das ,,stilbildend“ Neue zu legen, greift man aus der 
Masse des Vorhandenen bestimmte Einzelziige heraus, wodurch das Pro- 
blem der literarischen Ganzheit merklich in den Hintergrund tritt. Hun- 
derten von Aufsatzen stehen daher nur zwei oder drei Gesamtdarstellun- 
gen gegeniiber. Brinkmann selbst versucht diesen AbstraktionsprozeB 
mit Recht etwas einzudimmen, obwohl auch er zu einer weitraumigeren 
Betrachtungsweise neigt. Er schlieBt darum mit der warnenden Bemer- 
kung, keiner es Verwischung“ der einzelnen Stilphasen 
der ,,deutschen Moderne seit dem Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts“ zu verfal- 





len, ,noch ehe ihre individuellen Ziige wirklich zureichend beschrieben 
sind,” 
University of Wisconsin. — Jost Hermand 
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Garten - Gillis-Neumaier «- Ackermann 


ROMULUS DER GROSSE by Friedrich Diirrenmatt. 
Edited by H. F. Garten, Westminster School, London. 


A political satire, this play deals with the fictitious Roman 
emperor Romulus, who, having decided that the Roman 
Empire had long outlived its usefulness, resolved to de- 
stroy it by capitulating to the advancing Germans. Fron- 
tispiece. Includes notes and vocabulary. 144 pp. 5” x7” 
paperbound Spring 1962. 


DER RICHTER UND SEIN HENKER. Edited by 
William Gillis and John J. Neumaier. 


Reflections on man’s relationship to higher authority as 
expressed in the form of a “literary detective story” of 
a veteran police officer solving a crime. Good reading — 
as well as good reading practice — for students in third 
and fourth semester courses. Includes chapter questions, 
vocabulary, footnotes, and two maps to clarify geographi- 
cal setting. 160 pp. paperbound 1961 $1.95. 


DER BESUCH DER ALTEN DAME by Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt. Edited by Paul Kurt Ackermann. 


Within this powerful play the conflict between humane 
values and economic necessity is probed when a wealthy 
woman offers the inhabitants of an impoverished Central 
European village a fortune for the life of one of their 
citizens. 223 pp. paperbound 1960 $2.45. 
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TRADITION IS 
A WARM CLOAK 
AND A VALUABLE ONE 
IN EDUCATION 


CONCISE GERMAN COURSE 


by Peter Hagboldt 
F. W. Kaufmann, 
Hofstra College 
W. F. Leopold, 
Northwestern University 


is modern, is compact, is completely revised, yet 
remains traditional in approach. It is the product 
of the best features of two earlier Hagboldt and 
Kaufmann grammars, A Brief Course in German 
and Deutsch fiir Anfanger, which are still success- 
fully serving as the basic framework for teaching 
and learning the essentials of German. Reading 
selections are mature; the early ones are conversa- 
tional in style, the later ones have cultural and his- 
torical interest. The text contains an introduction 
to pronunciation, twenty-three lessons, five reviews, 
supplementary cultural readings in “German” type, 
and an Appendix of Grammatical Patterns. With 
the exception of these readings mentioned above, 
the book has been set in Roman type. About 230 


pages; price to be announced. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sf 
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Home Office: Boston 16 Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. 
Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
London W.C. 1 Toronto 2-B 











Hermann Hesse 


DICHTER UND WELTBURGER 
edited by GISELA STEIN, Brooklyn College 


This fine new collection of writings by Hermann Hesse 
has been selected to interest students in second or third 
year college courses. It features a full introduction to 
Hesse’s life and philosophy, detailed comprehension ques- 
tions, and a critical bibliography. It also contains a visible 
vocabulary that defines all words not found in Langen- 
scheidt’s Pocket Dictionary and explains difficult construc- 
tions, idioms and general background. There are five 
stories, selected poems, letters, and a chapter entitled Krieg 
und Frieden that includes a story and three abbreviated 


essays on the theme of war and peace. 
Contents: 
© 1. Unterm Rad 
© 2. Meine Kindheit 
© 3. Schon ist die Jugend 
© 4. Eine Fussreise im Herbst 
5. Siddhartha 
6. Krieg und Frieden 
7. Gedichte 
8. Aus den Briefen 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 








